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EDITORIAL. 


“A Million for Missions.’ — We notice that some are still calling atten-- 
tion to the laudable effort of our Methodist brethren to raise a million dollars a year for: 
their missionary work, and wondering why the same thing is not done by the Baptist: 
societies. It has been shown by “The National Baptist,” that Baptists raised more than. 
a million dollars for missions last year. We hope they will raise a great deal more money - 
for missions this year than they did last; but we have passed the “ million” line, and. 
need some other rallying cry than the heading of this article. Suppose we try the New-- 
Testament idea, “ Give as the Lord hath prospered,” and see what will come of it. If a. 
good proportion of Baptists would adopt this cry and this f/an, we venture to predict. 
that next year our missionary societies would not feel obliged to arrange their expendi-. 
tures “on the average receipts of the last three years.” Will our farmers reduce their. 
growing stock to the average diet of “ the last three years”? 


An Appeal for Bangkok. — Funds are provided to pay the passage of a. 
family for the Chinese Mission in Bangkok, and the committee are waiting to send a. 
suitable family to that station. Cannot the numerous Baptist churches of America furnish, | 
this year, a good man and wife for that important and needy field? — Wittiam Dean. 


Collection A gencies. — As chairman of the committee on District Secretaries, . 
at the last annual meeting of the Missionary Union, Rev. Henry M. King, D.D., of Albany, . 
said that “two problems confront us; namely, (1) how to increase contributions, and. 
(2) how to use wisely what was received. All agreed that they had not as much as was. 
needed ; not as much as they ought to have, or as much as they might have if the mem-- 
bership of the churches contributed regularly and systematically. District secretaries; 
should be praised rather than censured. They were appointed to do what the pastors: 
ought to do. They were not to blame because contributions were not larger. They were 
a noble band of brothers. He had thought that a secretary, to do what some seemed to 
think he ought, should be omniscient, omnipresent, and omnipotent. He had nothing, at 
that time, to say to the secretaries, but would speak to pastors. The pastor was called 
to do more than to baptize, and serve at the Lord’s Supper. In the great commission, 
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after baptism comes all things, which they are to teach the disciples to do. To administer 
baptism and the Lord’s Supper, is but a small part of the minister’s work. It is easy to 
make flaming speeches and pass resolutions at anniversaries ; but, if the name and record 
of the speaker’s church was to be called after the speech, it would often appear less favor- 
ably therefor. It would spoil many an anniversary address to look at it in the light of a 
pastor’s record and that of his church. In order to get more money, we must have more 
workers. One district secretary has fourteen hundred churches in his field, another 
two thousand, and another two thousand eight hundred.” 


Personal. — Rev. R. Maplesden and family of Nursaravapetta, India, have ar- 
rived in this country, and are stopping for the present at Tekamah, Neb. —— Miss Sophia 
A. Norwood of Swatow, China, was married in London, June g, to Dr. Alexander Lyall 
of the English Presbyterian Mission at Swatow. —— Miss Emma Inveen of Ningpo, China, 
arrived at Alton, IIl., July 24, hoping to regain health and strength by a sojourn in America. 
We are sorry to be called upon to announce that Rev. G. F. Currie of the Canadian 
Baptist Mission to the Telugus is dead. No particulars have been received. 


Missionaries Appointed. — Since the annual meeting at Asbury Park, N. J., 
iin May, the following missionaries have been appointed: Rev. James E. Cochrane and 
wife of Paris, Maine, to the Burmans at Tavoy, Burma; Truman Johnson, M.D., and wife, 
wecently of the Tullahassee Freedmen’s School, Muskogee, Indian Territory, to the Bur- 
mans, Toungoo, Burma (Mrs. Johnson is a daughter of Dr. M. H. Bixby of Providence, 
R.L, and the author of “ My Child Life in Burma.” She was born in Burma, and thir- 
teen years of her childhood were passed at Toungoo, to which she now returns) ; Rev. 
William Carey Calder of Harrisburg, Penn., to the Shan Mission in Upper Burma; 
Rev. William Powell, lately of Orlando, Fla., to the Telugus at Nursaravapetta, India ; 
Rev. C. K. Harrington of Sidney, Cape Breton, to Yokohama, Japan; Miss Clara M. 
Hess of Buffalo, N.Y., to Swatow, China; and Miss H. M. Browne of Ottawa, Kan., to 
Sendai, Japan. In addition to these are the following, whose appointment was announced 
in the annual report: Rev. Arthur E. Carson of Gibbon, Neb., to the Chins, the great 
mass of whom are in Upper Burma; Miss Emma J. Cummings, M.D., of Maplewood, 


Mass., to the Telugus at Bapatla, India; and Miss Carrie E. Putnam of Mayville, N.Y., 
not yet designated. 


Bishop William Taylor has now in his West-African missions, thirty-nine 
missionaries, —- twenty-seven men and twelve women, — ten of whom are about to accom- 
pany him up the Congo and Kasai rivers, to establish new stations there. His plan is, 
that the passages of the missionaries should be paid by contributions in this country, and 
the laborers supported for two or three years, until they are established on farms or in 
some employment; after that they are to support themselves. It is only fair to state, 
however, that, if the laborers support themselves, it is found by experience that they can 
do comparatively little missionary work, as their time and strength is largely devoted to 
the labors necessary to provide for their wants. After many years’ trial in South India, of 
“self-supporting ” missions on Bishop Taylor’s plan, it has been found so little labor could 
be given to evangelistic labors among the heathen, that last year the Missionary Committee 
of the Methodist Church was called upon to make an appropriation for this purpose, which 
it did. It is a question whether Bishop Taylor’s party are entitled to be called mission- 
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aries. It would seem that they are more properly Christian colonists. There are, however, 
many cases of self-sustaining missionaries, who, having sufficient income for a support, 
consecrate themselves to the service of God among the heathen. Many of these have 
gone from England to heathen lands, and it is to be hoped that their example will be 
largely imitated in America. 


The Death of Dr. Stevens. — With great sorrow we announce the death 
of Rev. Edward A. Stevens, D.D., at Rangoon, Burma, Saturday, June 19, 1886. He 
had been ill for some months, with an affection of the heart, and at one time his life was 
despaired of ; but he rallied, and it was thought he might be spared for some years yet. 
At the last, quite suddenly he was called to rest. Dr. Stevens was born at Sunbury, Liberty 
County, Ga., Jan. 23, :314, the year the General Convention, now the Missionary 
Union, was formed. He was graduated from Brown University in 1833, and Newton 
Theological Institution in 1836; was appointed a missionary, June 27, 1836; ordained 
in Ruckersville, Geo., May 6, 1837; and arrived in Burma, Feb. 15, 1838. His 
missionary life, therefore, covers nearly half a century ; and in his death we lose another of 
the rapidly lessening band of our early missionary pioneers. For an extended notice 
of Dr. Stevens’s life and labors, we refer to the extracts from the address of Rev. L. J. 
Denchfield, at his funeral, which took place in the English Baptist Church of Rangoon, 
Sunday, June 20. The portion of the service in the Burman language was conducted by 
Rev. A. T. Rose, D.D., for many years Dr. Stevens’s companion in missionary work among 
the Burmans of the Rangoon district. The English service was by Rev. Mr. Denchfield, 
pastor of the church. During Dr. Stevens’s long service of nearly fifty years, he returned 
to his native land but twice, — once in 1854, and again in 1874. During this period of 
enforced absence from his field, he was actively engaged in preparing works in Burmese, 
for the benefit of the people for whose salvation he toiled; the compiling and editing of 
an ecclesiastical history being part of the work accomplished by him during his season of 
rest. Dr. Stevens was widely recognized as an accutate Burman scholar, and he thought 
and wrote in Burmese with entire facility. It was his meat and his drink to do the will of 
his heavenly Father ; and he was singularly devoted to his work of bearing the gospel light 
to the benighted Burmans, and when he returned to Burma the last time did so, to use his 
own words, with a bound. Dr. Stevens leaves to sorrow for his loss, his wife, the companion 
of his long missionary career, formerly Miss Elizabeth L. Haven of Boston; two sons 
(the Rev. Edward O. Stevens, missionary at Prome, Burma; and the Rev. S. W. Stevens 
of Fargo, Dakota) ; several daughters, one of whom is the wife of Rev. D. A. W. Smith, 
D.D., president of the Karen Theological Seminary, Rangoon, and another the wife of 
Rev. W. H. Spencer, pastor at Waterville, Me. To all the relatives and friends in 
Burma and in America, we tender our profound sympathy in their bereavement. His 
death will be universally lamented by all who knew him, and the loss to the Burman 
mission in his departure is almost irreparable. 


The Death of Mr. Ceorge.—A telegram has been received announcing 
the death of the Rev. William George of Zeegong, Burma, at Calcutta, while on his way 
to America for the benefit of his health. In the last number of the Macazine, Mr. 
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George wrote: “I am thankful to be able to report our continued good health.” On 
Saturday, Aug. 11, letters were received announcing his illness; and on Tuesday, the 
roth, came the telegram telling of his death. We have no further particulars, but sup- 
pose Mrs. George and the children are on their way to America. Let us remember 
them in our prayers. A notice of Mr. George’s life and labors will be given in the 
MacazineE for October. Coming so close upon the decease of Dr. Stevens, the death of 
Mr. George is an especially severe blow to the Burman Mission. Who will take their places? 


MISSIONARY CONCERT PROGRAMME, 
SUBFECT.— CURRENT MISSIONARY ITEMS. 


(Unless otherwise noted, the references are to this number of the MAGazINE.) 


1. Praise service of fifteen minutes. 13. Singing. 

2. Scripture. 14. Baptisms (p. 374). 

3. Prayer. 15. Rangoon English Church (p. 377). 
4. Singing. 16. An Affecting Case (p. 375). 
5- The Death of Dr. Stevens (p. 357). 17. Prayer. 

6. The Death of Mr. George (p. 357). 18. Singing. 

7. Prayer. 19. Missionaries Appointed. 

8. Singing. 20. Missions in India. 

9. Bishop William Taylor (p. 356). 21. Volunteer Addresses. 
10. The Burma of To-day, Ist paragraph (p. 358). 22. Collection. 
11. A Man Saved (p. 373). 23. Singing. 
12. Prayer. 24. Benediction. 


GENERAL ARTICLES. 


THE BURMA OF TO-DAY. 
REV. A. BUNKER, TOUNGOO. 


Burma of to-day and Burma of six months 
ago, so far as the constitution of society goes, 
are totally different. There has been a com- 
plete upheaval, a reversal of order, a supreme 
convulsion, among the people. Then, the Ka- 
rens were the same obscure people they had 
always been. Now, they stand in the front 
rank. As for the government, it is terribly 
weak. I say ¢erribly so; for, because of this 
weakness, hundreds if not thousands of lives 
have been lost, and “lacs” of property de- 
stroyed. The whole Burman nation is in re- 
volt, just as much so as it can be. I am 
speaking soberly, with no exaggeration, I be- 
lieve. The zssue is between the followers of 
the Lord Jesus Christ and of Gautama. The 
avowed object of those in revolt is to slay the 
Christians wherever they find them, and are 
able to do so. 

Here is one instance from many, as an illus- 
tration. In the plains west of Shwaygyeen, 


there is, or was, a flourishing Karen church, 
surrounded by heathen Burmans. Brother 
Harris loved that church very much, for it 
was often subject to persecution in his time. 
When our Karens were most threatened a few 
months ago, I came up on the cars with the 
deacon of the church, Shway-wah, who was 
once with Mr. Harris for some time. He said 
then, that they were in a very unsafe state, — 
that the Burmans had threatened them fre- 
quently, and that he was just returning with 
some arms for defence. As we now hear, the 
teacher Elway, Shway-wah, and a second dea- 
con with a number of boys, went into the for- 
est for bamboos to repair their chapel. When 
near their village on their return, a large band 
of Burmans sprang up all about them, seized 
and bound them, commanding the boys of the 
company to lie down on the ground, face down, 
so they could not see what the Burmans did. 
They then called a Burman from the jungle, 
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who had been hid there, disguised as a Karen, 
and armed with a sword. He had pulled his 
hair over his face as a further disguise. He 
then, ina deliberate manner, proceeded to hack 
these three good men to pieces. He began by 
cutting off their arms at the shoulders, etc. 
When they thought they had completed their 
terrible work, they sent the boys home “to 
tell the parents and wives of the murdered 
men that their people were dead,” and left. 
The boys soon ran to the murdered men, and 
found deacon Shway-wah yet alive. He gave 
the names of the murderers, who were their old 
neighbors, with whom they had never had any 
trouble save on religious matters, and then died. 

I have gone into particulars of this case, 
that you may see the spirit that prevails. In 
Shwaygyeen many native Christians have 
been thus killed in cold blood. In Toungoo, 
Rangoon, and other fields, the same would 
have been true to a much larger degree than 
has happened, if we missionaries had not 
organized the Karens in their defence. As it 
is, there are and have been many murders of 
Karen Christians all over the province ; whole 
villages have been burned, costly chapels de- 
stroyed, in which the Bible has been the es- 
pecial object of hate. 

Why does not the Government protect the 
Karens? Why must the missionaries forsake 
their sacred calling for war? I will answer, 
that the total collapse of the Government so 
far as police, and the lesser officers of the Gov- 
ernment, leaves the Karens and a large propor- 
tion of would-be-loyal Burman villages as well, 
without protection, is one reason. A second 
reason is, that, of the officers left, a large 
number are what we call in Karen, “ Peyaw- 
Mu-a-wah,” which being interpreted means, 
“husbands of Burman women.” These men 
are sold soul and body into the service of the 
Devil, and they of necessity hate missionaries, 
hate Karen Christians, hate the Lord’s people 
and work in all the land. Shwaygyeen has suf- 
fered especially on this account alone. The 
chief commissioner, the commissioner, some 
deputy- commissioners, and some _ superin- 
tendents of police are friendly, and have been 
all the time ; but our enemies are many. The 
murder of the pastor and deacons in Shway- 
gyeen will never be properly investigated. The 
Government, i.e., the best part of it, feel their 
helplessness, and hence have appealed to us 
for aid. Because of what is stated above, the 
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Karens have no confidence in most govern- 
ment officers, nor have they reason to have. 
In two cases, as an illustration, one in Vin- 
ton’s, and the other in my field, these officers 
succeeded in arresting two Karens for mur- 
der, who had killed dacoits in an attack made 
on their own village in one case, and in the 
other, when trying to force a Karen’s house to 
seize food. In my own case, the Karen, an 
old Christian, had killed a dacoit in battle, 
when his village was attacked, and among the 
killed on the ground was his own son. Yet 
he was arrested by police, and hastily tried, 
and was about to be committed to the sessions 
when I reached the court. By hard fighting I 
got the case re-opened, and fought it through 
the whole day long, and got the Karen off. 
The judge is a professed infidel. These are 
some of the reasons why we have been com- 
pelled, much against our will, to lead our 
Karens in battle. 

The Government cannot trust the merchants 
to sell arms and ammunition, and so have 
almost stopped the sale. They have, how- 
ever, such confidence in the Baptist missiona- 
ries to the Karens, and such confidence in the 
Karens, that they have given all the liberty 
possible to the Karen missionaries to import 
arms and supply the Karens with the means 
of defence; so Mr. Phinney is made “ special 
importer of arms for her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in Burma,” to supply their need, which 
the Government do not see how to meet other- 
wise. It rolls a heap of work on us all; but I, 
for one, do not see how to be true to our 
trust as pastors of the Karen Christians, and 
escape duties. I should be most glad to es- 
cape, I assure you. It is safe to say, that, 
without our help, scores of Karen Christians 
would have been slaughtered, while one now 
has given up his life. We see no other way 
to save our people. If fighting with carnal 
weapons was ever necessary in any age or time, 
it seems to be necessary for these Karens. I 
have no words to clearly set forth our condition. 

Even while I write, a Karen village sends 
me delegates to report arising of the Burmese 
near it, to take place on the 2d. The confer- 
ence composed of ten chiefs was held yester- 
day; and I have spent three hours since 
beginning this letter, aiding the authorities to 
plan the capture of the leaders. Perhaps now 
the Government has turned out all the Burman 
police, and are working in Punjaubis and 
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Goorkas, we shall have ample protection; but, 
till then, we must help the Karens ourselves. 
I believe there is no hope for or place for 
mission-work among the Burmans, nor will be 
for perhaps two years to come. Miss Am- 
brose peaceably riding the other morning was 
openly insulted in the street of this city by 
Burmans. A man cannot show himself be- 
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yond police-posts, or posts occupied by sol- 
diers, without running risk of his life. When 
this storm has swept by, we may hope to find 
a soil ploughed, and ready for seed; but the 
time is not yet. Work among the Karens was 
never more promising. The Karens are get- 
ting their eyes open fast. Now is the time of 
all others to strike for them. 


EDWARD ABIEL STEVENS, D.D. 


{Extracts from the address of Rev. L. J. Denchfield, at Dr. 
Stevens's funeral, Rangoon, Burma, June 20, 1886.] 


Our dear brother Stevens was one who was 
loved. In this he had the pre-eminence among 
his brethren, and none were jealous of his po- 
sition. And the secret of this is not difficult 
to see. “We love Him,” says the apostle 
John in reference to Christ, “ because He first 
loved us.” Herein lies the secret of the love 
of the brethren for him, who, when on earth, 
was known as Dr. Stevens. He loved his 
brethren, and his brethren loved him. Per- 
haps there is no characteristic by which our 
brother will longer or more lovingly be remem- 
bered than this feature of love. 

Some of us, certainly, will never forget the 
tender sympathy, the self-denying interest, and 
the gentlemanly kindness, that we have ever 
received at his hand. Notably was this man- 
ifest towards those who differed from him in 
opinion, or opposed him in action. True to 
his own conviction of truth and duty, he ever 
was; but his heart was too large to refuse them 
a place who might differ from him. I speak 
from personal experience, when I say that I 
believe our brother came as near fulfilling the 
“golden rule” as any man I ever knew. If 
a “Christian is the highest style of man,” 
Dr. Stevens was entitled to all that it claims. 
Could our departed brother speak, I am fully 
aware that he would shrink from such state- 
’ ments as that I am here making; but there is 
a time to speak as well as remain silent, and 
the time to speak is the present. 

How much some of us think we need on 
earth, and here in Burma, our brother Stevens, 
who is now in heaven. So far as we can see, 
his rare gifts and acknowledged abilities were 
never more needed than at the present time. 
His almost perfect knowledge of the Burmese 
language, keen insight into the native charac- 
ter, and experimental familiarity with the 


working of the mission in Burma, constitute 
his counsel almost invaluable in reference to 
the opening work in Upper Burma. The 
Burma Baptist Missionary Convention, of 
which he was president; the Rangoon Mis- 
sionary Convention, of which he was also 
president; the Rangoon Baptist College, of 
whose board of trustees he was chairman; the 
Burma Bible and Tract Society, of which he 
was first vice-president; the Burmese Baptist 
Church at Lamadaw; the theological class at 
Ahlone ; as well as the “ Burmese Messenger,” 
which he edited, and the host of other good 
objects that he assisted, — will feel his loss, 
and miss his counsels. Like the disciples of 
John with their leader, it looks as if we 
needed our brother. But the Master needed 
him more, and has taken him to himself. 
And so, while we, unlike them, know that it is 
his own right hand that hath done it, we will 
go to our Lord and tell him our need. For, 
of all others, he is the most interested and the 
most sympathetic. He loves our departed 
brother, and the cause he has left, more than 
we ever did, or we ever can. 
** Go,” then, and “ tell it to Jesus, 
He knoweth thy grief: 
Go, tell it to Jesus, 
He’ll send thee relief.” 

The following is a brief outline of Dr. 
Stevens's life: — 

Edward Abiel Stevens was born in Sunbury, 
Liberty County, Georgia, U.S., on Jan. 23, 
1814, and so was at the time of his death, 
yesterday morning, a little more than seventy- 
two years of age. His parents, Oliver and 
Eliza Stevens, were members of the church of 
the choice of their late son, and distinguished, 
as he was, for their Christian virtues. At the 
age of ten months he was given to the Lord, 
like Samuel of old, and dedicated by his 
mother to the cause of missions. It was not, 
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however, until he himself had heard his mis- 
sionary call that he knew of the desire of his 
mother. When about fourteen years oid, he 
experienced the change of heart he so often, 
in after life, preached the necessity of to 
others, and was baptized into the fellowship 
of the church in which his parents held their 
membership. His conviction of having been 
called to the ministry must have soon after 
shown itself, as we find him about eight years 
afterwards, namely in 1836, under appointment 
as a missionary of the society which is now 
known as the American Baptist Missionary 
Union. Had he lived until next Sabbath, 
therefore, he would have seen his fiftieth anni- 
versary of his appointment as a missionary: 
At this time, namely at the age of twenty-two, 
he was a graduate of Brown University and 
Newton Theological Institution. 

After spending a little more than a year in 
addressing congregations in behalf of missions, 
during which time he was ordained to the 
work of the ministry, and married to the dear 
wife who to-day survives him, he sailed with 
his young bride, in company with missionaries 
Stilson, Brayton, and their wives, for Burma, 
where he arrived, landing in Maulmain, on the 
nineteenth day of February, 1838, four months 
after setting sail from Boston. 

Here began the busy life for which our 
brother was ever afterward noted. For the 
first year he acted as pastor of the English 
church, a pastorate previously held by his 
friend, the lamented Lovell Ingalls. 

The following year was transferred to his 
care, from the Amherst district, “ the theologi- 
cal school for the training of native assist- 
ants,” —a work, that with afew interruptions, 
our brother was connected with up to the 
time of his death. He also at this period 
held the pastorate of the Burmese church, as 
well as regularly edited “ The Religious Her- 
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ald.” A few years later, in 1851, he was 
relieved of the care of the Burmese church 
by Dr. Wade, to enable him to give more time 
to the completion of the Burmese dictionary, 
a work which was unfinished by Dr. Judson. 

In 1854 Dr. Stevens was privileged to 
visit his native land, from whence he returned 
about two years later to labor in Rangoon, the 
station to which he had been appointed before 
his furlough home. 

Of his work here in Rangoon it is hardly 
necessary for me to speak. His life for the 
last few years, during which time most of you 
have known him, and from all I have been 
able to gather a fair sample of the whole of 
his Rangoon life, preaching almost every Sun- 
day for the Burmese and English churches, 
superintending the work of the Telegu and 
Tamil church, editing the “ Burmese Messen- 
ger,” teaching his students for the Burmese 
ministry, and attending to the almost num- 
berless calls that are made upon the time and 
heart of a representative missionary in a city 
like Rangoon, he yet found time for the doing 
of a quantity of literary work, that to many 
men would be simply appalling, — no less 
than nine different works bearing his name 
as translator or author, exclusive of his labor 
in revising the Burmese scriptures, and the 
Burmese and English and the English and 
Burmese dictionaries, and the other tract-like 
publications which he was called upon to 
write. His, certainly, up to the last few 
months, was a very busy and fruitful life. 

He now rests from his labors, and we be- 
lieve his “ works do follow ” him. 

May we who have entered into his labors 
serve as faithfully as he served, and receive 
at the end, what we believe he has received, or 
will receive, the “well done” of the Master 
of the harvest-field, and the consecrated mis- 
sionary’s reward ! 


MODERN HINDUISM. 
REV. GEORGE W. SAWDAY. 


THE Pantheon of Hinduism comprises 
about three hundred and thirty millions of 
gods. However difficult it may be to decide 
whether the religion of the Vedas was mono- 
theistic, polytheistic, or pantheistic, and how- 
ever abstruse may be the reasoning of the 


modern fandit concerning the Hinduism of 
to-day, the bitter rivalries and disputes that 
have sprung up between the upholders of the 
various gods prove beyond a doubt that mod- 
ern Hinduism is polytheistic. Practically the 


people do not regard their gods as manifesta- 
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tions of the one supreme God, but as divini- 
ties who are themselves supreme, possessed 
of powers and attributes differing from those 
possessed by any others, and often at deadly 
enmity with the gods worshipped by their 
neighbors. Foremost among the gods are the 
Trimtrti, or trinity; viz., Brahma, Vishnu, 
and Siva. “These three manifestations, whose 
functions are sometimes interchanged, exhibit 
the three sides of Hinduism as developed in 
the epic poems, and still more unfolded in the 
subsequent Puranas. The first is the religion 
of activity and works ; the second that of faith 
and love; the third of austerity, contemplation, 
and spiritual knowledge. This last is regarded 
as the highest, because it aims at entire cessa- 
tion of action, and total effacement of all per- 
sonal entity and identity by absorption into 
simple soul.” If we mention some thing or 
some things about each of the 77imdérti, an 
idea may be formed of the character of all 
the other gods and goddesses, in accordance 
with the Hindu proverb which says that eating 
a single grain of rice will show one what the 
whole dishful is like. Brahma means “he of 
prayer,” as dbrakman means “ prayer” or 
“sacred rite.’ He was especially the god of 
the higher castes, or Brahmans, and never 
came into popular favor. With much that is 
philosophic and difficult of comprehension, 
the myths about this god, as received by the 
people, are childish and impure in the extreme. 
He is represented as the father of gods and 
men, as the lord of all creatures, and is gener- 
ally represented as having five heads; one of 
which is said in popular accounts in the Maha- 
bh4rata to have been cut off by Siva because 
Brahma attempted to ruin his own daughter 
in a fit of intoxication. At the present time 
Brahma is not largely worshipped by the 
Hindus: indeed, so far as we remember, we 
have never seen a temple erected for his wor- 
ship; the reason given in the Skanda Purana 
being that he once told a lie about Siva, and 
in consequence was cursed by the gods, who 
said, “Since thou hast asserted a falsehood, 
let no one henceforth perform worship to 
thee.” One may easily imagine what ideas of 
morality those must have who worship a god 
who attempted to ruin his own daughter, and 
who was subsequently declared by his brother 
gods to be unfit to be worshipped. 

Vishnu, the second god of the 7rimérti,— 
but, though second, in no way inferior, —is 
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the preserver, as contrasted with Brahma who 
is regarded as the creator. This is the mani- 
festation in which the Divine Being exhibits 
to the Hindu his love for the human race, and 
his respect for all forms of life. Originally 
he may be regarded as the personification of 
the sun, and he is almost the only god now 
worshipped who is mentioned in the Vedas; 
and hence in him we can trace the continuity 
of the old Brahminical religion down to, and 
as preserved in, modern Hinduism. The ab- 
stract conception of Vishnu is that of one rest- 
ing on the flood in a state of blissful repose, 
supported by a great mundane serpent which 
raises above him its graceful, spreading hood. 
Reposing thus on the flood, he is supposed to 
typify the eternal spirit, but this, as may well 
be supposed, had too little human sympathy 
to attract the common people; and hence he 
is represented as being now and then roused 
from his state of repose by the prayers of gods 
and of men, and moved to take an interest in 
the affairs of the world, and to appear on the 
earth whenever any thing goes wrong. “This 
is the origin of the theory of the avataras or 
the ‘descents,’ which is not only a character- 
istic of Vishnuism, but which indicates a new 
and distinctively defined phase in the religious 
development of India. An avatara, in the 
highest and fullest sense of the word (for all 
avataras have not this meaning), is not a tran- 
sitory manifestation of the deity; still less the 
procreation, by the connection of a god with 
a mortal, of a being in some sense intermedi- 
ate: it is the presence, at once mystic and 
real, of the Supreme Being in a human indi- 
vidual, who is both truly god and truly man, 
and this intimate union of the two natures is 
conceived of as surviving the death of the in- 
dividual in whom it was realized. In the Bha- 
gavad-gita Krishna is made to say, ‘ Every 
time that religion is in danger, and that iniquity 
triumphs, I issue forth. For the defence of 
the good, and the suppression of the wicked, 
for the establishment of justice, I manifest 
myself from age to age.’” Nine principal oc- 
casions have already presented themselves as 
favorable for the interposition of this god, and 
a tenth is yet to follow. Of these ten incar- 
nations, some have been in the bodies of ani- 
mals, and some in the bodies of men. The 
most important of all is the incarnation of 
Krishna. Exhaustive accounts of the early 
life and exploits of Krishna may be found in 
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“ Robson’s Hinduism” and in “ Wilkin’s Hin- vested with divinity, may appear strange to us, 
du Mythology.” In the Maha-bharata he is but inno wise strange when we are acquainted 
represented as a warlike prince, a hero, equally with the principles of Hinduism; nor are we 
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invincible in war and love, very brave, but very surprised, knowing the weakness of human 
crafty, and of a singularly doubtful moral nature, to learn that Krishna is the most pop- 
character. How such a character became in- ular godin Hinduism. With many attractive 
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features in his character, the popular accounts 
of him are far better read in private than an- 
nounced in public. Going from house to house, 
he stole milk, curds, buttermilk, and other 
things, and was on one occasion, on account 
of his thefts, tied to a mortar and well beaten, 
which in the opinion of every good housewife 
must have served him right. Other crimes 
are also ascribed to him: he ravished several 
shepherdesses, defrauded the Emperor Maha- 
bali, violated his promise, and once, assuming 
the form of a nymph, captivated Siva by an 
exhibition of various obscene and lascivious 
gestures. Can we wonder at the defective 
notions many Hindus have of right and wrong, 
when a god whose actions were such as these 
is exalted as the great example according to 
which all should mould their lives? It is no 
uncommon thing to hear a man who is re- 
proved for sin say, “ Krishna stole, therefore 
I may steal.” With such a god, what must 
his worshippers be? And yet, though the 
character of Krishna is so manifestly impure, 
excuses are constantly made for him. With 
reference to his conduct, the following beauti- 
ful verse is quoted : — 

+ The ipa vain, and vain to call Lord, Lord, by day and 

night: 

in truth doth God 

delight.” 

This looks a most noble sentiment; but it 
simply means, that, if the heart be right, the 
outward conduct matters nothing, and that 
consequently Krishna’s conduct was not wrong, 
as he was god, and the gofis (shepherdesses) 
saw only his divinity. This may sound to us 
like blasphemy, but it shows what pantheism 
has done for Hinduism. It must in justice 
be said that the natural instinct of many re- 
volts at the idea of worshipping such a god, 
and that strenuous efforts are being made 
towards the establishment of a purer form of 
worship. Comparatively recently a reformer 
lecturing at Rajahmandry boldly said, “ The 
morality of the people depends upon the god 
they worship. How can a man be expected 
to be righteous who is a worshipper of Krish- 
na? It is the absence of the worship of the 
one true God that has made us weak, morally, 
socially, and politically.” 

Siva, or the destroyer, is the third person 
in the trinity. “As Brahma was creator, 
Vishnu preserver, in order to complete the 
system, as all things are subject to decay, a 
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destroyer was necessary; and destruction is 
regarded as the peculiar work of Siva. This 
seems scarcely in harmony with the form by 
which this deity is represented ; but it must be 
remembered, that, according to the teaching of 
Hinduism, death is not death in the sense of 
passing into non-existence, but simply a change 
into a new form of life. He who destroys, 
therefore, causes beings to assume new phases 
of existence. The destroyer is really a re- 
creator; hence the name Siva (the bright or 
happy one) is given to him, which certainly 
would not have been the case had he been 
regarded as the destroyer in the ordinary mean- 
ing of that term.” He has the names of J/sh- 
wara (the Lord) and A/ahadeva (the great god). 
He adopted the garb and lived the life of an 
ascetic; and, though generally worshipped 
under the form of the linga, he “is repre- 
sented in human form, living in the Himalayas 
along with Parvati (his wife), sometimes in the 
act of trampling on or destroying demons, 
wearing round his black neck a serpent and 
a necklace of skulls, and furnished with a 
whole apparatus of external emblems, such as 
a white bull on which he rides, a trident, 
tiger’s skin, elephant’s skin, rattle, noose, etc. 
He has three eyes, one being in his forehead, 
in allusion either to the three Vedas, or time 
past, present, and future. He has a crescent 
on his forehead, the moon having been given 
to him as his share of the products of the 
churning of the ocean. Again, Mahadeva, or 
the great deity Siva, is sometimes connected 
with humanity in another personification, very 
different from that just noted; viz., that of an 
austere ascetic, with matted hair, living in a 
forest, and teaching men by his own example, 
first, the power to be obtained by penance 
(tapas), mortification of the body, and suppres- 
sion of the passions ; and, secondly, the great 
value of abstract meditation, as leading to the 
loftiest spiritual knowledge, and ultimately to 
union or actual identification with the great 
spirit of the universe.” His domestic life 
does not seem to have been of the happiest, 
and the most fearful quarrels are described 
as taking place between him and his consort. 
He is generally represented as sitting on a 
bull, whilst Vishnu’s vahana, or vehicle, is the 
garuda, or brahmany kite. As Siva lived the 
life of a sanyasi, or ascetic, practising severe 
penance, it is believed that a similar life is 
pleasing to him now; hence many of the 
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Sivites practise great austerities, and resort to 
the cruelest rites, in order to gain his favor. 
“He and his ganas (the troops under his com- 
mand) are invoked as protectors of the house, 
the fields, the herds, and the roads. He is the 
patron of craftsmen, cart-wrights, carpenters, 
smiths, potters, hunters, and watermen, and 
is himself a crafty merchant; but he is also 
the head of the armies, the god of the brave, 
of foot soldiers, and of those who fight in 
chariots, of all those who live by the bow, the 
sword, and the spear. It is his cry which 
echoes in the thick of the battle, and his voice 
which resounds in the war-drum. Being a 
soldier, he is a bandit; for in the East the two 
are nearly the same. He is the patron of 
thieves, of free-booters, of brigands, of all 
those who go forth by night in troops, and live 
on plunder. He is also the god of beggars 
and fakirs, of those who wear long and matted 
hair, and of those who shave the head. By 
himself, or by the numberless spirits at his 
back, he is omnipresent, in the houses and in 
the fields, in the rivers and in the fountains, 
in the wind and the passing cloud, in the 
grass as it springs up, in the tree as it grows 
green, in the leaf as it falls. But his dwelling 
is especially in forests and solitary places, and 
he reigns over the mountains. Nor is this 
all: the Skanda Purana contains some most de- 
grading stories about Siva. Taking the form 
of a mendicant, and entering a certain town, he 
is said to have violated the chastity of the 
wives of the Rishis, or holy men. In another 
place it is said that he played dice with his 
wife, and then, when defeated, lied to save 
his honor. Although these and many other 
sins are attributed to Siva, he is neverthe- 
less worshipped by countless millions in the 
East. 

These three gods represent three means of 
salvation. Brahma represents the way of 
gndna (wisdom), Vishnu the way of 
(faith), and Siva the way of karma (works); 
and, with its usual elasticity, Hinduism asserts 
that heaven may be reached by any one of 
these three roads, or by a combination of all. 
“ All the Vaishnavas ascribe in the main the 
initiative in grace to God. In incarnating 
himself the deity anticipates human weak- 
ness; and the theory of the avatiras pre- 
supposes that of exterior operations of grace, 
or prevenient grace. But on the question of 
interior operations of grace they are divided ; 
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some recognizing here only the irresistible 
and free action of God, others admitting the 
co-operation of man in the work of salva- 
tion. It was especially among the sects that 
arose out of the reform of R&mfnuja that 
this controversy assumed such importance. 
Agreeably to Hindu habits of thought, each 
opinion was formulated in a figurate argument. 
Those on the one side held by the argument 
Srom the cat: God, they said, seizes the soul 
and saves it, just as a cat carries away its 
little ones far from danger. Those on the 
other side appealed to the argument from 
the monkey: the soul, they said, seizes hold 
of God and saves itself by him, just as the 
young one of the monkey escapes from dan- 
ger by clinging on to the side of its mother.” 
The doctrine of d4ak¢z, when developed in this 
direction, became extravagant, and from being 
at first the indispensable condition of salva- 
tion, it by degrees practically became the only 
one; and in its final development it amounts 
to this, that a single act of faith, or a single 
invocation of the name of God, cancels a 
whole life of iniquity and crime. In the 
Puranas it is enough, even for the greatest 
criminal, when at the point of death to pro- 
nounce by chance some syllable forming part 
of the divine name, in order to obtain salva- 
tion. A case is mentioned in the Narada 
Pancharatra, a book which enthusiastically 
sets forth the doctrine of dazz, in which an 
irreligious Brahman having eaten of some 
consecrated food, and having given some to his 
wife, was afterwards attacked and eaten up by 
a tiger. The wife, in grief, burnt herself on 
the funeral pile of her husband; and the three, 
the Brahman, the wife, and the tiger, being all 
purified by this act of communion, go straight 
to Géléka, the world of cows, the heaven of 
Krishna. The utmost merit is attached to a 
repetition of the divine name, which the Aan- 
dits say is an aid to meditation. Vishnu is in- 
voked by the name Rama, Rama. A story is 
told of a Bhil who unwittingly killed a Brah- 
man, and was told constantly to repeat the 
word mara (dead), as an expiation for his 
guilt. He did so for years; and as a trans- 
position of the words mara, mara, formed the 
sacred invocation, Rama, Rama, at last 
Vishnu appeared to him, granted him enlight- 
enment, and promised him liberation. The 


Sivites, on the other hand, hold firmly to 
Karma, or works, as a means of piopitiating 
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the divine wrath, and hence the terrible self- 
denial and self-torture manifested by the fa- 
kirs and sanyasis of India. We need scarcely 
say that although the strife of sects has to a 
great extent given way to toleration, and the 
two live side by side on terms of amity, yet 
even now the bitter antagonism that formerly 
was so markedly manifested breaks out oc- 
casionally. “One must have seen the kin- 
dling eye and quickening breath of a Saiva 
teacher when encountered by a Vaishnava 
teacher, the violent fury to which the preach- 
ing of the former excited a Vaishnava audi- 
ence, — exceeding any thing which Christian 
teaching produces,—in order to understand 
the latent hostility that still exists between 
the two sects. The cause of this must be 
looked for in the ideas which they respect- 
ively represent. They typify two opposite 
poles of religious thought which have always 
been found, and must always be found, among 
men,—the one, the Vaishnava, looking to 
God as the author of all good; the other, the 
Saiva, looking to man as by his own deeds 
attaining to the good he desires. The discus- 
sion thus corresponds somewhat to that be- 
tween the upholders of free grace and of 
works, of Antinomianism and Arminianism, in 
the Christian Church. 

We might surely imagine that deities so 
opposed to each other, and yet one and all so 
pandering to the coarsest desires of man’s 
nature, would meet the wants of the most de- 
graded; butas though the worship of Siva and 
Vishnu, with their numberless ru dras and in- 
carnations, were not attractive enough, we find 
side by side with them the worship of the sak- 
tis. The sak¢t, or active energy of a deity, is 
personified as his wife, and the worshippers are 
called saktas. The principal sak¢és are Saras- 
wati the wife of Brahma, Lakshmi the wife 
of Vishnu, and P4rvati or Durga the wife of 
Siva. Saraswati is the goddess of wisdom, and 
Lakshmi the goddess of love, beauty, and pros- 
perity ; and, from a Hindu stand-point, these 
are fairly moral, as is also Parvati. It is when 
the latter becomes manifest as Durga or Kali 
that we read of deeds that make one shudder. 
Kali is also worshipped as Devi, the goddess; 
Durgé, the inaccessible; Gauri, the bright 
one; Sabi, the devoted wife; Bhairavi, the 
terror-inspiring ; and Xaré/4, the horrible one. 
Besides Kali, we read of the 1/ahamdtris, the 
great mothers; the Voginis, the sorceresses ; 
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the Nayikas, the Déaknis, the Sakinés, and 
many others whose malignant favor can only 
be obtained by the most revolting observances. 
In the sak¢i worship, there is a two-fold cul- 
tus, — the right-hand cultus which is confessed 
and public, and the left hand which is secret. 
K4li always delights in blood. She revels in 
the sacrifice of goats and buffaloes. It was in 
her honor and at her shrine that children were 
formerly immolated. The Thugs, whose name 
is still a terror in some parts of India, and 
whose cruel, cold-blooded murders are familiar 
to all who have read Meadows Taylor’s book 
on the subject, professed to murder their vic- 
tims in honor of Kali; and worshippers even 
now cut their flesh, and brand their bodies, to 
appease the wrath of this cruel goddess. 
These things have for the most part been put 
an end to by the unceasing vigilance of the 
British Government; but human sacrifices 
have been offered even in comparatively recent 
years, especially by the Khonds. The occur- 
rence of a great pestilence in society, the rav- 
ages of wild beasts, any thing happening 
peculiarly unpropitious to the person, the fam- 
ily, or the property of the head-men of the 
tribes, were all looked upon as circumstances 
demanding one of these dreadful offerings, 
which alone was deemed efficacious enough to 
appease the fierce wrath of this dreaded deity. 
Nor must it be thought that these were mere 
acts of licentiousness; for the books which 
prescribe them are filled with many lofty reflec- 
tions, and it was with pious feelings, with 
thoughts wrapped in the contemplation of the 
deity, that men were supposed to carry out 
these horrid propitiations. The works of the 
left-hand cultus cannot be mentioned. It is a 
shame to speak of those things that are done 
by them in secret. Suffice it is to say that 
acts of the most degraded licentiousness are 
gone through, which the worshippers of the 
gods of ancient Greece and Rome would have 
blushed to own. We would judge these and 
all the other gods of the Hindu Pantheon, not 
by what Christian writers may have stated 
about them, but by what is written concerning 
them in their own books, and by what is believed 
of them by their own worshippers ; and the con- 
clusion we are forced to come tois, that, foropen 
immorality and gross impurity, they carry off 
the palm from all the gods conceived by the 
sin-blinded imagination of men both in ancient 
and modern times. — The Harvest Field. 
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THE HEATHEN’S NEED, AND OUR DUTY. 


WILLIAM CAREY, D.D. 


[An extract from ‘An Enquiry into the Obligations of 
Christians to use Means for the Conversion of the Heathens,” 
called by Dr. George Smith “ the first and still greatest mis- 
sionary treatise in the English language.” In answering ob- 
jections against sending missions to the heathen, Dr. Carey 
writes as follows. 

“ SECONDLY, As to their uncivilized and bar- 
barous way of living, this can be no objection 
to any, except those whose love of ease ren- 
ders them unwilling to expose themselves to 
inconveniences for the good of others. 

“It was no objection to the apostles and 
their successors, who went among the bar- 
barous Germans and Gauls, and still more 
barbarous Britons. They did not wait for the 
ancient inhabitants of these countries to be 
civilized before they could be Christianized, 
but went simply with the doctrine of the cross ; 
and Tertullian could boast that ‘those parts 
of Britain which were proof against the Ro- 
man armies were conquered by the gospel of 
Christ.’ It was no objection to an Eliot or a 
Brainerd in later times. They went forth, and 
encountered every difficulty of the kind, and 
found that a cordial reception of the gospel 
produced those happy effects which the longest 
intercourse with Europeans without it could 
never accomplish. It is no objection to com- 
mercial men. It only requires that we should 
have as much love to the souls of our fellow- 
creatures, and fellow- sinners, as they have 
for the profits arising from a few otter-skins, 
and all these difficulties would be easily sur- 
mounted. 

“ After all, the uncivilized state of the hea- 
then, instead of affording an objection against 
preaching the gospel to them, ought to furnish 
an argument for it. Can we as men, or as 
Christians, hear that a great part of our fellow- 
creatures, whose souls are as immortal as ours, 
and who are as capable as ourselves of adorn- 
ing the gospel, and contributing by their 
preachings, writings, or practices to the glory 
of our Redeemer’s name and the good of his 
Church, are enveloped in ignorance and bar- 
barism? Can we hear that they are without the 
gospel, without government, without laws, and 
without arts and sciences, and not exert our- 
selves to introduce among them the sentiments 
of men and of Christians? Would not the 
spread of the gospel be the most effectual 


means of their civilization? Would not that 
make them useful members of society? We 
know that such effects did, in a measure, fol- 
low the afore-mentioned efforts of Eliot, 
Brainerd, and others amongst the American 
Indians; and if similar attempts were made 
in other parts of the world, and succeeded 
with a divine blessing (which we have every 
reason to think they would), might we not ex- 
pect to see able divines, or read well-con- 
ducted treatises in defence of the truth, even 
amongst those who at present seem to be 
scarcely human? 

“ Thirdly, In respect to the danger of being 
killed by them, it is true that whoever does 
go must put his life in his hand, and not con- 
sult with flesh and blood. But do not the 
goodness of the cause, the duties incumbent 
on us as the creatures of God and Christians, 
and the perishing state of our fellow-men, 
loudly call upon us to venture all, and use 
every warrantable exertion for their benefit? 
Paul and Barnabas, who hazarded their lives 
for the name of our Lord Jesus Christ, were 
not blamed as being rash, but commended for 
so doing; while John Mark, who through tim- 
idity of mind deserted them in their perilous 
undertaking, was branded with censure. After 
all, as has been already observed, I greatly 
question whether most of the barbarities prac- 
tised by the savages upon those who have 
visited them have not originated in some real 
or supposed affront, and were, therefore, more 
properly acts of self-defence, than proofs of 
ferocious dispositions. No wonder if the im- 
prudence of sailors should prompt them to 
offend the simple savage, and the offence be 
resented; but Eliot, Brainerd, and the Mora- 
vian missionaries have been very seldom mo- 
lested. Nay, in general the heathen have 
showed a willingness to hear the word, and 
have principally expressed their hated of 
Christianity on account of the vices of nom- 
inal Christians. 

“ Fourthly, As to the difficulty of procuring 
the necessaries of life, this would not be so 
great as may appear at first sight; for, though 
we could not procure European food, yet we 
might procure such as the natives of those 
countries which we visit subsist upon them- 
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selves, And this would only be passing through 
what we have virtually engaged in by entering 
on the ministerial office. A Christian minister 
is a person who, ina peculiar sense, is not his 
own; he is the servant of God, and therefore 
ought to be wholly devoted to him. By enter- 
ing on that sacred office, he solemnly under- 
takes to be always engaged, as much as 
possible, in the Lord’s work, and not to choose 
his own pleasure or employment, or pursue the 
ministry as a something that is to subserve his 
own ends or interests, or as a kind of by- 
work. He engages to go where God pleases, 
and to do or endure what he sees fit to com- 
mand, or call him to, in the exercise of his 
function. He virtually bids farewell to friends, 
pleasures, and comforts, and stands in readi- 
ness to endure the greatest sufferings in the 
work of his Lord and Master. It is incon- 
sistent for ministers to please themselves with 
thoughts of a numerous auditory, cordial 
friends, a civilized country, legal protection, 
affluence, splendor, or even a competency. 
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The slights and hatred of men, and even pre- 
tended friends, gloomy prisons and tortures, 
the society of barbarians of uncouth speech, 
miserable accommodations in wretched wilder- 
nesses, hunger and thirst, nakedness, weari- 
ness and painfulness, hard work, and but little 
worldly encouragement, should rather be the 
objects of their expectation. Thus the apos- 
tles acted in the primitive times, and endured 
hardness as good soldiers of Jesus Christ; 
and though we, living in a civilized country, 
where Christianity is protected by law, are not 
called to suffer these things while we continue 
here, yet I question whether all are justified 
in staying here, while so many are perishing 
without means of grace in other lands. Sure 
I am that it is entirely contrary to the spirit of 
the gospel for its ministers to enter upon it 
from interested motives, or with great worldly 
expectations. On the contrary, the commis- 
sion is a sufficient call to them to venture all, 
and, like the primitive Christians, go every- 
where preaching the gospel.” 


JOSEPH RABINOWITCH, AND THE GOSPEL AMONG THE JEWS 
IN SOUTH RUSSIA. 


JosEPH RABINoWITCH is forty-seven years 
of age. His wife and six children are all 
Christians. He is a lawyer by profession, 
and was in practice amongst his own people 
at Kischeneff in the south of Russia. He is 
now wholly devoted to the interests of this 
remarkable religious movement. 

In 1882, in consequence of the religious per- 
secution amongst his people, he strongly urged 
them to return to their own land. In order to 
see for himself the condition of Palestine, and 
how best to promote colonization there, he paid 
that country a visit. The sight of the Jews in 
Jerusalem, the ruins of the temple, and other 
evidences of that once great and beautiful city, 
now under Mohammedan rule, made him very 
sad. His mind was much exercised with such 
questions as these: “ What will become of the 
Jews?” “When will there be an end to their 
sufferings?” “What is the remedy?” The 
last chapter in the Hebrew Bible (2 Chron. 
xxxvi. 14-16) came forcibly to his mind: 
“ Moreover, all the chief of the priests, and 
the people, transgressed very much after all the 
abominations of the heathen, and polluted the 
house of the Lord which he had hallowed in 


Jerusalem. And the Lord God of their fa- 
thers sent to them by his messengers, rising 
up betimes and sending; because he had 
compassion on his people, and on his dwell- 
ing-place: but they mocked the messengers 
of God, and despised his words, and misused 
his prophets, until the wrath of the Lord arose 
against his people, till there was no remedy.” 

“Can there be no remedy?” he thought. 
Mr. Rabinowitch had previously read the New 
Testament; and now, in thinking over some of 
its teachings, the Holy Spirit spoke to his soul 
that the cause of all the sufferings and trials of 
the Jews was due to the greatest of all their 
sins, the rejection of Christ; and that in their 
own Jewish Messiah, the crucified Jesus, all 
their present and future hopes and prospects 
of blessings centred. 

Such thoughts filled his mind until his re- 
turn home, when he carefully perused the New 
Testament, and was led to see that Jesus of 
Nazareth was indeed the Son of God, the 
Way, the Truth, and the Life. His faith 
ripened, and he sought and found salvation in 
the Lord Jesus Christ about a year and a half 
ago. He then learned that to know the Son is 
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to know and understand the Father, and 
he tells his brethren the Saviour’s words, 
“No man cometh unto the Father but by 
Me.” “He that hath seen Me hath seen the 
Father.” 

On his return from Palestine, the Jews of 
Kischeneff gathered round him to hear the re- 
sult of his visit, and his opinions about their 
brethren at Jerusalem, and the agricultural 
prospects. They expressed a desire that he 
should form a colony, and lead them back to 
Palestine. He replied that they needed a 
greater leader than himself: “The one you 
need is the Messiah.” Their reply was, “ He 
has not come yet;” so Mr. Rabinowitch told 
them a story as an illustration of his views. 
“ A number of Jews travelling in a four-wheeled 
carriage lost a wheel. They saw another car- 
riage in front of them, and one of them ran 
after it, and asked the driver if he had seen 
any thing of their lost wheel. The reply of 
the driver was, ‘ You foolish man, you must go 
backwards, not forwards, for your lost wheel.’ 
The three wheels represent Abraham, Moses, 
and David; the fourth wheel, the Messiah, the 
Jews had lost. They must go back to find 
Him, and then their journey would be a safe, 
happy, and prosperous one.” 

As time went on, Mr. Rabinowitch thought 
he ought to join some Christian denomination; 
but he found so many that he was quite per- 
plexed, and so hesitated to unite himself with 
any. 

At the Passover this little company not only 
remember God’s goodness in delivering them 
from Egypt, but they link with it the deliver- 
ance obtained by the sacrifice of the true Pas- 
sover Lamb, and remember his death and 
resurrection. They continue the observance 
of the Jewish Sabbath on the seventh day of 
the week. Mr. Rabinowitch intimated that 
they may be led farther on to keep the first 
day of the week instead of the seventh, or in 
addition to it. They still keep up the obser- 
vance of circumcision, but do not think it is of 
essential importance. 

Mr. Rabinowitch long hesitated about being 
baptized, because he thought by so doing he 
might lose influence among his more orthodox 
brethren. Neither did he think it needful. 
However, he yielded to the urgently expressed 
wishes of Professor Delitzsch, and mission- 
aries on the Continent, and was baptized in 
Berlin by an American minister, with the 
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understanding that he will belong to none of 
the existing denominations. 

The little company at Kischeneff has hither- 
to had no proper organization or membership ; 
but since his return Mr. Rabinowitch intends 
to enroll those who have been regular attend- 
ers, and shown a change of heart, as members 
of a new sect of Jews to be called “ Israelites 
of the New Covenant.” Great numbers have 
attended the little synagogue, which is now 
licensed by the Russian Government as a 
Christian place of worship; but comparatively 
few have attended regularly. Mr. Rabinowitch 
thinks that more will be drawn to worship 
after their manner, as soon as a membership 
is established. 

As the leader of the congregation, he gener- 
ally exhorts from the Scriptures. In a letter 
to Mr. Wilkinson he said: “ The Lord Jesus is 
my witness that the words of the holy apostle, 
the first of repenting Israel, are constantly in 
my mind, that ‘Christ sent me not to baptize, 
but to preach the gospel; not with wisdom of 
words, lest the cross of Christ should be made 
of none effect.’ From the very commence- 
ment till now I have taught nothing else among 
my Jewish brethren in Russia but ‘ Jesus Christ 
and him crucified ;’ and my whole desire and 
prayer is that my own faith, as well as that of 
my brethren around me, should not stand in 
the wisdom of man, but in the power of God.” 
At Berlin he told us that in preaching he dwells 
chiefly upon the love of God manifested in the 
Messiah Jesus; but he also of necessity 
preached repentance. 

All Kischeneff, as well as the neighboring 
towns and villages, have been moved by the 
Christian doctrines. From all over Russia, 
Roumania, and Germany, this interesting and 
godly man receives letters from Jews asking 
for information about the new sect. A large 
proportion of the writers express a desire to 
come and join this brotherhood of Christian 
Jews. 

Another branch of the mission is to estab- 
lish an agricultural colony in South Russia, to 
give work to many of the poor Jews who are 
likely to be thrown out of work when they 
confess Christ, and thus prepare them sooner 
or later for agricultural work in the Holy Land. 
This movement, small as it is, may be the 
beginning of a mighty awakening amongst 
thoughtful and earnest Jews all over the world. 
— The Friend of Missions. 
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REQUEST FOR SPECIAL PRAYER. 


REV. G. L. MASON, 


In China there are several classes of people 
who are specially hard to reach with Christian 
influence. Indeed, their conversion in con- 
siderable numbers, at the present stage of 
mission-work, is by many deemed impossible. 
Thus far, the success of the gospel is, in a 
great measi're, limited to certain classes and 
conditions. Now, ought we not to beseech the 
Almighty Hearer of prayer to do the hard 
things, and thus prove to the doubting that 
the progress of Christianity is not owing to 
mere human skill or learning or power, but 
comes indeed from the divine energy of the 

Holy Spirit? Because the Syrians have said, 
* Jehovah is a god of the hills, but he is not a 
god of the valleys: therefore will [ deliver all 
this great multitude into thine hand, and ye 
shall know that Iam Jehovah.” Reader, may 
it be your privilege with us offen to mention 
in supplication the classes named below, that 
considerable numbers of them, hundreds and 
thousands throughout China, may soon be 
constrained to obey the Lord Christ ! 

1. Dwellers in cities. In China, missions 
have far less success in cities than in farming 
communities. Country people are braver, 
hardier, more sincere. But is it not honoring 
to God to entreat and expect him also to work 
mightily among the weak and corrupt masses 
of the cities ? 

2. Confirmed opium-smokers. The opium- 
habit, persevered in, burns out of a man every 
trace of honesty, all love of family, all strength 
to will the right. The bondage is as abject 
and degrading as that of the drunkard. Cases 
are not uncommon of men selling their wives 
for opium. Among the relatives of our 
Christians there are not a few slaves of this 
vice. Do help us pray for them. 

3. Those who get aliving from idolatry. 
Temple keepers, priests, necromancers, blind 
fortune-tellers, image and incense makers, 
and in the city of Shaohing alone many tens 
of thousands engaged in making the tin-foil 
articles which are burnt in worship of the dead 
—the land swarms with these poor people, 
whose daily rice depends on superstition. The 
sudden overthrow of idolatry would cause 
wide distress. Pray that the rulers and leaders 
may learn true political economy, that the 
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teeming millions of China may turn to useful 
labor, and cease their wicked waste of God’s 
gifts. A great advance of Christianity here 
is the solution of your vexed problem of 
Chinese immigration. China is rich in natural 
resources, and can sustain a far greater popula- 
tion than she nowhas. If you would protect 
America from an influx of heathen, cry to the 
Lord to save multitudes of the needy in their 
own land, and they will remain at home. 

4. The wealthy and literary classes. The 
cases have been rare where persons of this 
class have professed Christianity, and after- 
wards proved, by unpaid service and by a 
willingness to give, that their conversion was 
real. There are a few such, but far too few, 
among the twenty-five thousand communicants. 
The unscrupulous and slanderous hostility of 
many of this class is a far greater hinderance 
here than in the West. Here society, the 
clan, the family, is every thing ; the individual, 
nothing. 

Pray with us that more of the learning of 
China (that part of it which is not rubbish), 
and more of her wealth, may be laid at the feet 
of Christ. Kind reader, please study 1 Tim., 
ii. 1-4, and pray with us, and also present 
these requests in your meetings for prayer. 


SIXTY years ago the gospel was first carried 
to the Hawaiian Islands. The inhabitants of 
those islands were ignorant, superstitious, bru- 
tal barbarians, many of whom were cannibals. 

To-day there are 56 churches, with a mem- 
bership of about 8,000. Their contributions 
in 1881-82 were about $5,000 for foreign mis- 
sions. For all purposes they were $28,000; 
that is, over $3.75 per member. 


THOSE that obey Christ’s commission are 
sure to have success. If they “go” and 
“preach,” they will find hearers and believers. 
The world will be converted, for the power of 
truth and of God is greater than that of sin 
and Satan. — /ndependent. 


FAITH is the power of God placed at the 
disposal of man. — A. Monon. 
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MISSIONARY CORRESPONDENCE. 


BURMA. 
The Burman Mission. 
Rev. A. T. Rose, D.D. 
RanGoon, June 22, 1886, 


Our Dear Brother Stevens died on the morn- 
ing of the 19th of June, and was buried on the 
morning of the 2oth. It is about six months since 
the doctors informed the family that Dr. Stevens 
would never again be able to work, and could not 
live long, and might pass away very soon, —any 
day. I have known him intimately for thirty years. 
My affection and esteem for Dr. Stevens have 
deepened with the increase of years, and his death 
is to me a great loss and affliction personally. I 
shall ever be thankful for the long and intimate 
acquaintance, and shall cherish the memory of his 
beautiful life and sweet Christian spirit. Of Dr. 
Stevens’s long, wise, and useful services for the 
mission and for the Burmans, one would need to 
write pages to give expression of a just apprecia- 
tion. So, too, of his pure and noble character. It 
js sad to feel, as I cannot help but feel, that but 
few among the Burmans, in whose behalf Dr. Ste- 
vens has toiled so faithfully and lovingly for fifty 
years, appreciate his noble character and beautiful 
life, or feel thankful to God or man for his able 
and valuable labors for the Burmese race. 

Maoobin. —I left for the Maoobin district the 
last of May, and returned a few days ago, sooner 
by a week or ten days than I had intended, because 
I got wet through and through in a furious rain 
and wind storm, and got too ill to work. I was 
two days and four nights in Maoobin, and saw the 
school fairly going, with thirty-one pupils, and a 
few more were known to be on the way when I 
left. Thah Poo, the good and able teacher, as we 
regard him, is in charge of the school; and Shway 
Wa, the able ordained pastor of the Maoobin 
church, will give himself to religious work, and 
will take time to visit churches and regions that 
much need his presence and aid. 

About the Burman Work in Maoobin I cannot 
say much, but it is better than I have known for 
years. I told the few Burman Christians there 
more than a year ago, I would not give any more 
money to them or for them. I had not to give, 
and would not ask for money for them. We had 
built a house, and supported one and then another 
man, while the Christians only found fault, and 
quarrelled with the preacher or among themselves. 
Both these men were bad—bad. They were set 
aside, the house sold. Since then the few Chris- 


tians have supported their own man, giving fifteen 
rupees a month right along: he has so far turned 
out well, a good man; at all events, he is ¢heir 
man and not ours. Now they are about to start 
a school at their own charges. It now seems pos- 
sible that something good may come out of Maoo- 
bin. The people of Mingaladong are now willing 
to do their best to support Moung Yaubah as their 
pastor, and will do it if not interfered with. 

While on the Maoobin side this last time, I went 
to Yandoon (Nyoungdong), mainly in the interest 
of my Burmese work, stopping, however, at five 
Karen villages on the way. As Dr. Stevens re- 
quested me to act according to my own convictions 
regarding Yandoon, I at once determined to spend 
no more money on it, and to ask none for it. 
Twenty years of frequent visitation, and fifteen 
or eighteen years of regular paid services of a 
preacher, and much of the time the pay of a school- 
teacher besides, with no results that we can see. 
We shall pay no more money for Yandoon; cer- 
tainly I shall not. I shall sell the house as soon 
as I can. It is the same with Twantay; I have 
already sold the house there, and the preacher has 
left. There is not one Christian in Twantay, and 
only one in Yandoon, a young woman baptized 
while in our Kemendine Girls’ School, and now 
teacher in the government school in Yandoon. 
From Yandoon to Pantanaw we spent some time 
in two Karen settlements. I may say on this trip, 
the rains were very heavy with much wind, so that 
my boat was often drenched and a very uncomfort- 
able and unsafe home. While visiting one of these 
Karen villages some distance from my boat, I got 
wet through from head to foot, and greatly heated 
and exhausted from the hard walk through mud 
and water, wind and rain. On getting to my boat 
after dark, I found it, like myself, wet from the 
driving rain. Every thing was wet. 

Robbery. — That night just below us, five large 
Burman boats were robbed by a band of eight des- 
perate armed dacoits. This band is doing much 
damage. They are well armed, have several boats 
on different rivers; hey kill sharp any who resist 
and any who dare to inform against them. One 
thousand rupees is offered for the head man of 
this gang, and four hundred rupees for each of 
the members. Hundreds must know all about 
the gang, yet it is impossible to get hold of them. 

As to Pantanaw, I think it best to rebuild the 
preacher’s house, and keep up the work there still 
longer. Mrs. Bennett’s school is doing fairly well, 
and there are a few believers and some inquirers. 
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Rev. E. W. Kelly. 
Manpa.ay, June 1, 1886. 

A Short Time before leaving Maulmain, Ah 
Syoo brought me some money, which, he said, was 
an offering from some of the native Christians in 
Maulmain. No names were given. Half the money 
was to be spent for home missions in the district, 
and half on foreign missions in Upper Burma. 
The offering contained two hundred rupees, —a 
donation which will prove very helpful, and on 
the cheerful givers of which I cannot but believe 
the Master’s rich blessing will descend. 

The Sabbath before leaving Maulmain, at the 
close of their session, the Sabbath school voted all 
the funds they had taken in collection since Janu- 
ary Ist, to the expenses of starting a Sabbath 
school in Mandalay. The amount — twenty-six 
rupees and a fraction —was delivered to me to 
be dedicated to that purpose. The thought was 
their own; and its worth will, Iam sure, be ap- 
preciated by you no less highly than it was by me. 

On the Wednesday evening previous to our 
expected departure on Friday, a meeting of the 
disciples was called by themselves, in which to 
wish Mrs. Kelly and myself adieu. Apart from 
the address, and the expressions of affection and 
good-will for us personally, which are neverthe- 
less very highly prized by us,—yet, apart from 
these, it gives joy and awakens gratitude as I re- 
cord the earnest prayers of the pastor and people 
for us and our work, and the spirit in which they 
parted with us, for the work’s sake. 

I have omitted to state that the special con- 
tribution for Upper-Burma work from the breth- 
ren and sisters of the Maulmain church, amounts 
to about two hundred rupees. With all the other 
work they are carrying, I consider it exceedingly 
liberal. Adding to this the one hundred for home 
missions mentioned above, and we have an amount 
equal to three hundred rupees special offerings, or 
five-sixths as much as their own deservedly be- 
loved and esteemed pastor’s salary. I believe the 
Burman church in Maulmain has in it the spirit 
which not only gladly supports itself, but which 
goes out in earnest prayer and desire and liberal- 
ity for the salvation of souls in the regions beyond. 


INDIA. 


The Telugu Mission, 
Mr. J. Newcomb. 
Cumsum, March 22, 1886. 
The Last Day of brother and sister Boggs in 
Cumbum. The bright morning sun again ap- 
peared over the mountain tops, and lit up the way 
for another day’s work for Jesus, and the last for 
brother and sister Boggs on the Cumbum field till 
they recruit their health, and find homes for their 
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children in their own sweet home-land. But let us 
look around, and see what is going on in the mis- 
sion house grounds. 

I see a great number of dark-faced Christians 
that have come, having walked from five to 
sixty miles, some to attend the quarterly meeting, 
others to make requests, and still others to say 
farewell to those who have given seven of the best 
years of their life for them, loved them, and pointed 
them to the “Mighty to save.” Of the number 
gathered, some are preachers, others school-teach- 
ers, and others visitors. The day is spent by all 
as busy as bees around a cask. Let him that read- 
eth see if he thinks a missionary has nothing to 
do but sit under a fan all day, and eat strawberries 
and ice-cream. We pay the preachers, teach- 
ers, and helpers, inquire into the affairs of their 
churches, schools, etc. Although the pay we give 
the above is not more than a third of what they 
need to live on, —the rest being made up by the 
churches, — yet it takes from three hundred to four 
hundred rupees to cover the expenses of the quar- 
terly meeting. 

After this Work is over, we ordain Joseph, a 
native preacher, and then we marry a couple; and 
so on till the sun begins to rise in our own home- 
land, and it is time for the bell to call us to take 
our last meal, for a while, with those dear ones we 
have learned to love so much in so short a time. 
But just before we start for the house from the 
church, brother and sister Boggs receive a warm 
invitation to return to the church after dinner, and 
hear a paper read, and receive it from the Chris- 
tians. Dinner is over, and we go to the church to 
give the native brethren a chance to read their 
paper and say farewell; for the carts are waiting 
to start. We enter the church, and find about two 
hundred gathered; and we hear the paper, which 
is a sketch of the time spent by brother Boggs, 
together with expressions of love and gratitude. 
But is this all? No; for any church can write a 
paper. But these do more, for they make the fol- 
lowing handsome gifts: A shawl, or covering, for 
Mrs. Boggs, and two nice books. This means as 
much as one thousand dollars for a home church, 
because the people are very poor. Brother Boggs 
responded for himself and wife. I think there is 
no doubt that they love this benighted people. 

We now return to the house; and after a little 
farewell service among ourselves, conducted by the 
writer, where he feels the power of the Holy Ghost 
as never before, brother and sister Boggs force 
their way through the throng at the door and reach 
the carts with their children. And as soon as they 
can find places, and get seated, the wheels, at the 
rate of two miles per hour, make the first turn for 
Halifax, N.S., followed by about a hundred of the 
Christians, preachers, and teachers, whose faces 
are lit up by the moon, for it has just peeped into 
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the beautiful Cumbum valley to witness the part- 
ing that takes place a mile or two farther on. But 
we are now more than a mile on the way, and we 
must part. It is indeed hard for these poor ones 
to let their foster-parents go, for the remembrances 
of the past are sweet; and the tears fall fast, as, 
one by one, some embrace, and some lay hand 
in hand, and all say farewell. The last one to 
hold those hands, and wish them farewell, was 
the writer; and, thinking of the work before him, 
the tears flowed freely as he said, “I am nothing 
but a poor sinner,” but thought, God can use even 
such. So we part; and with my helpmate on my 
arm, followed by a number of the Christians, we 
turn for home. 

April 16.— We have been, by the help of God, 
successfully carrying on the work up to date, and 
we hope to have the field in a flourishing condition 
when the Boggs return. We have visited several 
of the villages near here since they left, and we 
have also made a five days’ tour to Sunkasula, 
about thirty miles north of here. While there we 
baptized fourteen, and married two couples. 


Cumsum, June 19, 1886. 


Caste People. — We have begun preaching to 
the caste people; and I think, perhaps, we shall 
have some of the wealthy farmers in our church 
before long. The only obstacle now in the way 
is, that they don’t wish to mix with the low caste 
in the church. They say, “ We believe that Jesus 
Christ is the only true God, and we are ready to 
follow him, if you will give us a separate place in 
the church.” Please pray that this barrier may 
be broken down; and, if it is,a whole village a 
quarter of a mile from here are ready to be bap- 
tized, and others will follow on. 

A Man saved.—I have recently purchased a 
galvanic battery. The money for it came from the 
Lord’s tenth, kept in a purse in the corner of our 
trunk. We have been much blessed in following 
the teaching of God’s word as to what we ought 
to give. The battery cost forty-five rupees in 
Bombay, and it has more than doubly paid for 
itself since it came. We have cured several cases 
of scorpion-stings in a few minutes, whereas with- 
out it the patient might suffer hours. Not long 
ago we cured a case of snake-bite; and, although 
we did not see the snake, we think it was probably 
a cobra, as a woman was bitten near the same 
place some time ago, and died from the effects. 
This time it was my horse-keeper. While he was 
in the act of lifting some straw for the horse, the 
snake bit him on the foot. He fell down as one 
dead, and soon became unconscious. We carried 
him to the house, and gave him brandy, and then 
turned on the electricity to its highest power, using 
the needles, which make the sensation very pow- 
erful, and too much for a conscious person to 
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stand. After some time he began to draw himself 
away from the needles, and to cry out like a child; 
but we could not stop for his tears, as they might 
have been his last. So we continued to give him 
all the electricity the battery could send out, until 
by and by, with the assistance of singing by twenty 
or thirty school-children, and others beating on tin 
dishes, and Mrs. Newcomb closeted praying, he 
became somewhat conscious, and so improved till 
he could walk; and then we made him walk and 
run, with assistance on each side of him. So, by 
the time the doctor came, the man was well, and 
the instrument had earned more than money could 
buy. No doubt in my mind but God signified his 
approval of this occasion. 


CHINA. 
Rev. J. S. Adams. 
Kinuwa, April 1, 1886. 

The Chinese New Year is always a time of 
anxiety with us, a season of annoyance and perse- 
cution generally. In the first month the “ Feast of 
Lanterns” takes place, an idolatrous procession 
lasting three days. The Christians, of course, 
steadily resist the demands of the heathen for 
money to pay priests, buy candles and incense ; 
declining to carry either lanterns, banners, or idols. 
It is to be feared that these refusals are not always 
made in the most temperate way, and this compli- 
cates matters. We were able to manage without 
an appeal to the magistrates for protection. 

Idolatry. — If the spirit of Paul was stirred in 
him when he saw Athens “wholly given to idol- 
atry,” I think few who have the spirit of Paul could 
look upon Kinhwa, at such seasons, without being 
deeply moved. From places far distant the people 
pour into the city,'to take part in this festival. The 
streets are hung with lanterns draped in red silk, 
which cast a dim (but not religious) light around, 
and are thronged by waiting crowds, patiently 
smoking, talking, or eating. Venders of refresh- 
ments abound. Shop fronts, divested of their 
wares, are filled with all their owners can boast of 
in the way of fine clothes, adorning old and young ; 
the best position for seeing the sights being given 
to old parents, or to those to whom special honor 
may be due. Boys, ever irrepressible, enjoy them- 
selves in a quiet way, gambling with dice for nuts 
and candy, or letting off fire-crackers. Their sisters 
sit demurely beside their mothers, painted and be- 
decked with cheap jewellery, showing their poor 
little maimed feet, trying to look pretty and ami- 
able, as most young ladies would do in the same 
circumstances. 

The Procession comes.— The sound of mu- 
sic is heard, — trumpets, flutes, dulcimers, fiddles, 
cymbals, drums, gongs, and every other fantastic 
instrument of discord comprising a Chinese band. 
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Soldiers follow, firing crackers which sound like 
patent fog-signals, making men blink, and women 
close their ears. A regiment of citizens march 
side by side, each with a tall red silk banner, of 
curious device, two hundred and fifty strong. 
Another band — flutes, fiddles, and tambourines — 
comes next; the musicians are elderly and sedate, 
their music is soft and pleasing. Poor old gentle- 
men! These were succeeded by a chattering, 
merry crowd of boys, each carrying a lantern shaped 
like some fish. The effect of this little shoal, flash- 
ing about, was very pretty and ludicrous. Close 
upon their heels come tableaux, illustrating scenes 
in the history of China. Handsome children, 
dressed as emperors and empresses of the olden 
time, seated amid rocks and under trees, which 
were made of paper and illuminated by candles. 
Sometimes attendants would remove a tree, a rock, 
or a house, replenish its candles, and restore it to 
its place. Gilded idols, chanting priests, lanterns 
of every imaginable size and shape, — for two hours 
the procession passed along, thousands taking part 
in it; but in all the ranks of the idolaters but one 
familiar face was seen, an inquirer, who had not 
courage to resist temptation. 
head, and looked ashamed, as he passed us. Amid 
a tremendous explosion of fireworks, a cascade of 
flame, and wreathing clouds of smoke, the old 
dragon made its appearance. Its head, of carved 
and gilded wood, crested with horn lanterns, red, 
yellow, and green, was borne aloft by forty men; 
its body, two hundred feet in length, carried by a 
hundred men, groaned, curved, and twisted about 
as though alive. Men and women bowed, and 
worshipped the fiery snake as it passed; and little 
children were made to bend their baby heads, and 
clasp their little hands in supplication. The Devil 
must have laughed as he sawit. “ Suffer the lit- 
tle ones to come unto me!” Ah, Lord! when? 
At Lanki our preacher was accosted on the 
.street by a little boy, who said, “ Teacher, do you 
know the Lord Jesus?” Mr. Ho opened his one 
eye with surprise at the question, which was re- 
peated Mr. Ho examined the boy, and found 
that he knew a great deal about Jesus. After visit- 
ing the boy’s home, it was reported that the par- 
ents had given up idolatry, and were believing on 
Jesus. They had not entered any church, having 
emigrated from the South before an opportunity 
was given them of doing so. An old woman, sell- 
ing cabbage in front of the two shops which con- 
stitute our chapel, heard the words “a Saviour 
from sin.” She entered, and listened to the 
preaching. She is now rejoicing over forgiven 
sin, and brings her neighbors to listen also. A 
maker of paper ingots, for use in the worship of 
idols and ancestors, brought his “ god of riches,” 
his kitchen god, and “lucky image in the cash 
box,” together with some of the implements of his 
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trade, to the chapel, declaring that he had lost 
faith in these things, and that henceforth he was 
going to serve God, and live as a disciple of Jesus. 
We are rejoicing over these signs of blessing, 


Kinuwa, June 22, 1886, 

Baptisms. — We have recently baptized seven 
persons, four from the Lanki station, two from 
Wu-shih-ping, and one man a native of this city. 
We feel much encouraged that people should be 
converted in a place where there is constantly 
so much opposition. Several hopeful signs, too, 
lead us to expect more blessing in the future. A 
greater desire to read the Word is manifested, 
We now have a nightly Bible-reading in which 
ten or fifteen Christians take part. Frequently 
scriptural difficulties are brought up for explana- 
tion or comment. There is more prayerfulness in 
our Saturday meeting for praise and prayer; and 
the preaching of the Word, by our volunteer help. 
ers, takes a more scriptural tone. Instead of rack- 
ing their sometimes obtuse minds for illustrations, 
they use the texts and stories from the Bible. 

Volunteers.—I am glad to notice, also, more 
voluntary preaching. A woman, member of the 
Kinhwa church, went for a fortnight’s mission to 
a district fifty miles away, at her own expense, to 
preach to certain women of her acquaintance. 
To those who know the timidity which keeps 
Chinese women within their own homes, this wo- 
man’s little expedition is a surprising performance. 
Nor are the brethren at all behind in their desire 
to make known the truth. At the same time there 
is not the same zeal we might expect in the States 
or England. A Chinaman will smile most agree- 
ably, “ washing his hands in invisible soap,” while 
he informs you that his wife or son is dead; and 
the lost condition of these sinners does not touch 
their hearts and stir them up to earnestness as one 
would wish. Nevertheless, the truth is taking 
hold; and, compared with what they were, these 
Christians are indeed new men and women in 
Christ Jesus. 


Rev. S. B. Partridge. 


Swatow, May 13, 1886. 

The Old Flag.— On the 1st of this month, the 
United-States naval vessel “Marion” came into 
port, and we had the pleasure of seeing our own 
flag once more. There are intervals of months in 
which no vessel bearing that flag comes into this 
port. Our new minister, Col. Denby, who came 
out to Peking last fall, was directed by the State 
department to visit the treaty ports of China, and 
the “Marion” was placed at his disposal. His 
visit in Canton was one of unusual interest. The 
viceroy at that place is opposed to foreign influ- 
ence, and is the man who has taken up the case of 
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the outrages on the Chinese in the United States. 
Had he utterly refused to meet Col. Denby, it 
would not have been surprising; but, on the con- 
trary, he invited him, with many other officials, to a 
feast of four hours’ duration, and of forty courses, 
and afterwards accepted an invitation to a dinner 
given in honor of the minister, by our consul, Mr. 
Seymour. 

The “Marion” brought both the minister and 
Consul Seymour to our port, and we greatly en- 
joyed our visit of three or four days. Col. Denby 
expressed a wish to talk with Mr, Ashmore and 
myself about the condition of affairs in this region, 
and he made a special call for that purpose, giving 
an opportunity for a full, free talk. We found him 
a most genial gentleman. He is tall and dignified 
in appearance. He is diligently seeking for infor- 
mation, but is evidently able to draw his own in- 
ferences, and form his own opinions. 

On the Evening of May 3, Baron von Secken- 
dorff, our consular agent here, gave a reception in 
honor of the minister, which was a very pleasant 
affair. Several of the officers from the “ Marion” 
and their band were present, and we had genuine 
American music. The captain is an outspoken 
Christian. At his request, all the members of 
our mission circle went on board at ten o’clock 
on Sunday morning, and I conducted the service 


on the upper deck, which was protected by an 


awning. The minister and consul were present; 
but I was especially interested in the sailors, who 
made up the larger part of the congregation. 
The captain and some of the other officers were 
on shore several times, and we’ve greatly enjoyed 
their visits. On the morning before they left, the 
captain and three other officers, and the band of 
twelve men, came to our compound, and spent 
about two hours on the lawn. They gave us 
delightful music, and received doughnuts and 
coffee in return. 

At Long Intervals naval vessels come into our 
port, but never one from which we derived more 
pleasure than from this. Col. Denby seems to 
have the faculty of ingratiating himself with the 
Chinese, and we hope his visits at the treaty ports 
may be followed by good results. He is especially 
interested in the subject of railroads in China, but 
does not seem over-confident of success in regard 
to the matter. 


Miss Adele M. Fielde. 


Swatow, April 29, 1886, 
We have now sixteen Bible-women out at the 
country stations, and eight women studying here in 
the training-school. Besides these, several Chris- 
tian women are employed as local guides to those 
who go from here to work as evangelists in the 
hamlets and villages. 
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Among the Bible- Women, the laborers that 
remain from years of former teaching, having had 
much experience in their work, are Ngin Hue 
(Silver-Flower), Yong (Tolerance), Tit Kim (Gold- 
getter), Phie (Cress), Chut (Guide), Sui Lang 
(Herb), Khue (Speed), Cia (Rectitude) Kim Pheng 
(Tapestry), Niu (Button), Gueh Eng (Moon-dust), 
Sai Kio (Grace), Lau Sit (Innocence), and Mue 
(Minute). Treasure is assisting in the training- 
school; Silver-Flower, Cress, Guide, and Button 
are becoming old, and must soon be reckoned as 
superannuated. 

Our last quarterly session, lasting two weeks, 
closed early in this month, thirty-five women hav- 
ing been in the class for study and conference con- 
cerning church work. A touching thing happened 
in our last Chinese women’s prayer-meeting. For 
two years there have been staying near here about 
twenty refugees, men, women, and children, who 
were driven out from their native village, some 
fifty miles away, because they would not worship 
the idols, help carry them out in procession, nor 
contribute toward the expenses of the theatrical 
performances for the entertainment of the gods. 
The three women among them have little children. 
The missionaries here have given work to the men 
whenever they could, but the refugees are very 
destitute. 

An Affecting Case. — Well, just before our 
prayer-meeting began, and while the women were 
assembling in the class-room, one of these refugee 
women, Mrs. Lai In, came in, with her baby tied in 
a scarf on her back, and sat down in a back seat. 
Then she saw, sitting just in front of her, A Mui, 
an old Bible-woman who had not been here for a 
long time. Mrs. Lai In looked at A Mui stead- 
fastly, put her hand on her shoulder to make her 
turn round, and then exclaimed, between sobs, 
“Yes, it was you! You are the one that first 
taught me the doctrines of Jesus. You came to 
my house, and you staid all night with me, and 
you taught me to worship God, and not bow down 
before idols. Before that I had a house and land 
and food and clothing. Now I have no home, 
and nothing to keep house with, and little to eat. 
It was right for you to teach me, and it was right 
for me to believe; but Iam a great sinner, and God 
is punishing me for my sins!” 

There were many persecuted women present, and 
all these and many others wept with Mrs. Lai In. 
Many women spoke with point about being willing 
to suffer for righteousness’ sake ; and many prayers 
were made in behalf of true religious liberty in 
China. 

It almost breaks my heart whenever I sit down 
among Chinese women for a mind to mind talk. 
Their lives are so full of woe, and the prospect of 
alleviation is so distant! 


= 


JAPAN. 


Rev. C. H. D. Fisher. 
Toxo, May s, 1886. 


Yesterday was a red-letter day with the Tokio 
Baptist church. I think you have seldom seen a 
happier people than those who gathered in our 
church yesterday to dedicate it to God’s service. 
It was the realization of the hope of years, during 
which our people, out of their poverty, have, with 
the help of missionaries who have worked here, 
been saving and giving money for the purpose. 
In the mean time a small chapel was built in our 
neighborhood, where regular services are held; 
but from the beginning the main worshipping 
place has been in houses not designed for such a 
purpose, and consequently so small that unbe- 
lievers, and especially men, who here, no more 
than in America, relish being in close quarters 
with Christians, have been very slow to enter. 
But the good audiences of last Sunday, —my 
afternoon Bible class of twenty-seven young men, 
mostly unbelievers, and a third as many more 
listening from the outside through the wide doors 
and windows opening on the street, — this, to- 
gether with the full house twice yesterday, mark 
a change which gives us all great hope. 

The House is neat and attractive, and, as the 
Japanese sit close together, will seat two hundred 
and fifty persons. We could not buy, but secured 
a long-time lease for the land on which the house 
stands. Obstacles all along have not been few, 
but we are glad they are now things of the past. 

At the Dedication services we had present 
with us representatives from nearly all our 
churches in Japan; and when, together with the 
words of brother Bennett, we heard the voices of 
native pastors and of several students in our semi- 
nary, we could but feel that better times are in 
store for our churches here. 

Brother Rhees and wife of Kobe, though not 
present in person, had their representative here in 
the shape of fifty dollars toward the purchase 
of an organ, and I can assure you the pleasure of 
dedication day was not lessened by it. Seven 
have been baptized since Jan. 1, others are re- 
questing baptism, and still others are inquiring; 
and it is our earnest prayer, that, in the future 
more than in the past, God may give us souls. 


SPAIN. 
Rev. E. Lund. 

BarceLona, May 6, 1886. 

Since I wrote last, I have paid a visit to Fig- 
ueras, and some other places in the province of 
Gerona. One Saturday afternoon I arrived at Fig- 
ueras, where I held a meeting in the night; and on 
Sunday morning, Sunday school for children; 
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Sunday afternoon, for adults ; and in the evening, a 
public meeting. About thirty persons were pres- 
ent in each of the meetings, and thirty-two in 
the Sunday school. On Monday night we had a 
good meeting in La Escala, a village on the Med- 
iterranean shore. This meeting lasted several 
hours. The evangelist and myself made four dis- 
courses to the attentive people who had crowded 
the upper apartment, while as many down-stairs 
listened through the openings of the floor, and 
others in the street through the open window; in 
all about two hundred persons. 

Meetings. — On Tuesday night we had a meet- 
ing at Ulla, a village three hours’ walk from La 
Escala. The alcalde, or mayor, of this village, with 
the members of the council, had arranged for the 
meeting in the village hall; but in the moment we 
were going to have the meeting, the judge advised 
the alcalde not to have it there, so we held it in 
the hostlery hall. The members of the council 
took their place at the end of the hall; many young 
men threw themselves on the floor before them; 
the rest stood packed down to the open door; 
and a good number who could not gain the en- 
trance remained in the street, trying, however, to 
have a look at the Protestants. The alcalde took 
us to his home, where we spent the night. God 
willing, meetings are to be held monthly in this 
place. Wednesday night we had a meeting again 
at La Escala. The men of the village were a-fish- 
ing, so I thought there would be only a few pres- 
ent; but at nightfall groups of women were seen 
coming, each one with her chair and taper in her 
hands, and soon we had a crowded meeting as on 
the former occasion. Thursday night we had a 
meeting in a dancing-hall at Pau, a small village 
near the Pyrenees; only twenty men present, owing 
much to a quarrel the villagers had among them- 
selves. In this place also the alcalde honored us 
with his presence. On Friday night, after a long 
ride and a tiresome walk over a high mountain, we 
had a crowded meeting in a coffee-house at Can- 
tallops. Most of our attentive listeners were cork 
manufacturers. The mayor took his seat beside 
us; and, having finished our long discourses, he 
offered us refreshments, and thanked us for having 
come there, as he said, to preach the truth to them. 
On Saturday I returned to Figueras without hav- 
ing visited many other places where we have sub- 
scribers to “ El Evangelista,” and where the people 
desire to have meetings, and are willing to open 
their rooms for the purpose. 


MISSIONARIES have done more for the lit- 
erary world than all the societies and institu- 
tions of the earth. In the past vighty years 
they have formed, and reduced to writing, over 
forty languages. 
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RANGOON ENGLISH CHURCH. — We 
had an unusually interesting time two Sundays 
ago, in the baptism of a Jewish gentleman 
nearly seventy years old. His experience in 
reference to becoming a Christian, covering a 
period of nearly twenty years, was thrillingly 
interesting. He said, that, for more than the 
period mentioned, he had been longing after 
something he had not got; that, though he 
regularly attended the synagogue services, 
still he was dissatisfied ; and that it was only 
when he got a Hebrew New Testament that 
he was able to see that it was Christ that he 
wanted. As he said, “Before he had the 
shell, but that in Christ he had the nut.” His 
family, of whom there are three grown-up 
daughters and two sons, are inquiring concern- 
ing Christ, and, as they have already gone so 
far as to attend our services, are expected to 
follow their father soon. Brother Jacob Ezekiel 
is said to be the first Jew ever baptized in 
Burma. He has held, as a dealer in precious 
stones, a good position in the city, and will, 
we believe, do a great deal of good among his 
countrymen in the city. I also baptized re- 
cently a young convert from Mormonism, and 
expect next Sabbath to baptize two others 
who have recently left,the Ritualist Church. — 
Rev. L. J. DENCHFIELD, June 15, 1886. 


RANGOON. — It is not a war of Buddhism 
against Christianity, although all on one side 
may be Buddhists and on the other Christians. 
It is a strife between law and order and good 
government on one side, and rebellion and an- 
archy on the other. The Karens as loyal citi- 
zens are called on to protect their homes, and 
to assist in protecting the government. Many 
of them are enlisted and armed by Govern- 
ment, but each village must be armed to 
protect itself. The rebels attack wherever 
there is least protection, and Government can- 
not put soldiers enough into the field to guard 
every large village in Lower Burma. If the 
Karens had waited for Government to aid them, 
they would have had neither roof nor food in 
all Lower Burma north of Maulmain. — Mr. 
F. D. PHINNEY, June 8, 1886. 


HENTHADA.— Our regular work has 
been very much interrupted this year by the 
dacoits; so that, like the Jews of old, we have 
worked on the wall, with our weapons ready at 
hand. Matters have quieted down in this dis- 
trict toa great extent; but, for a time, there was 
little peace for the officials. They scarcely 
dared sleep at night, and worked all day. Our 
own situation was little better; for, while we 
had not the care of the entire district, we did 
feel the care of all the Christians ; and as they 
came, day after day, with their tearful stories, 
our sympathies were terribly wrought upon. 
From early morning until late at night we lis- 
tened to their tales, collected information, 
visited and importuned the officials for guns 
for this village and that, advised with the 
people, made plans for the defence of their 
villages, etc. Then we always slept with guns 
at hand, ready at the first alarm or sign of an 
attack to defend ourselves, or fly to head- 
quarters for safety. However, we were kept 
in safety. Five have been baptized thus far 
this year, and I hear of several others who are 
desirous of professing their faith in like man- 
ner.— Rev. W. H. S. HASCALL, May 19, 
1886, 


ONGOLE. — Cholera has been bad in On 
gole since about the first of May. I have since 
that time spent from two to three hours nearly 
every day going about in the intense heat, do- 
ing what I could for the sick, and to allay the 
fears of the panic-stricken. Many have died ; 
but God has mercifully, thus far, kept the ter- 
rible scourge away from the Christian hamlets. 
No Christian has yet been attacked. — REv. 
J. E. CLouGu, D.D., May 22, 1886. 


“ THE spirit of missions is the spirit of our 
Master, the very genius of his religion. A 
diffusive philanthropy is Christianity itself. 
It requires perpetual propagation to attest its 
genuineness.” — LIVINGSTONE. 


HE giveth twice who giveth quickly. 
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EVANCELICAL MISSIONS IN EUROPE. 
— This arch-heresy, that baptism is an indis- 
pensable and inevitable saving grace, and that 
the actual Christian state is to be developed 
by constant attention to the sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper, administered by a regularly 
authorized priest, prevails everywhere in Eu- 
rope, and (excepting Jews, infidels, and the 
Baptists, Methodists, and a few others) per- 
vades all classes as an unquestionable reality. 
All this must be overcome by true evangelical 
Christianity. The first form of successful 
conviction leading to true conversion must 
be doubt as to the genuineness of sacramental 
regeneration; and the next, a clear under- 
standing of personal guilt for sin, which will 
throw away the cherished errors of a lifetime 
to find a Saviour from guilt and hell. A hard 
thing to undertake; and yet we and our breth- 
ren of other spiritual churches must reach this 
result through the truth and the power of the 
Holy Spirit — or fail. — Bishop Peck. 


THE MISSIONARY MOTIVE. — No thought 
was more firmly impressed by our Lord upon 
the mind of his disciples than that he coveted 
the world. Not only did he set them the ex- 
ample of incessant service in the line of evan- 
gelization, but personally sent them out to 
search for the “other sheep” who were not 
yet of his fold. And his last words spoken 
from the spot of his ascension revealed the 
fact that their work would be done only when 
there could no longer be found upon the earth 
a soul needing to be saved, and a Christian 
needing to be trained. But he did not seek 
the performance of the great commission by 
them as a mere routine or as an obligation 
which they must discharge. It was some- 
thing aside from a sense of obligation which 
brought him to the earth, and made him the 
missionary that he was. Love for souls im- 
pelled him to come, and a love for souls sent 
him hurrying along with a message of mercy 
to each Palestinian home. This love, and the 
enthusiasm for saving which love begets, he 
sought to create in the hearts of his people. — 
Rev. C. C. PIERCE. 


PROTESTANTISM has an immediate work 
to do in Japan. She should strike vigorous 
blows, and strike them now. The conflict is 
on there, but it is not between heathenism and 
Christianity. Shintooism asa religion is pow- 
erless, and Buddhism is shaking in her shoes. 
The younger Buddhist priests already predict 
the downfall of their faith; and were it not for 
questions of bread and butter, or, more prop- 
erly, rice and daikon, they would desert their 
cause by scores and hundreds. 

But there is an enemy to fear. He appears 
in two forms: first, as an atheist or agnostic.. 
Spencer, Huxley, and Buckle, in their crudest 
theories, are his inspired penmen. He catches 
the eye and ear of many of Japan’s brightest 
young men. His second form —a far more in- 
sidious, and hence, to my mind, a more dan- 
gerous form,—is a low, loose species of 
nominal Christianity. I have no desire to at- 
tack the Roman Catholic or Russo-Greek 
Churches as such, but I especially fear them 
in this connection. There is a danger that 
the Japanese, in their amazing eagerness to 
become known as a Christian nation, and to be 
admitted into the sisterhood of nations, may 
accept some low type of Christianity and in a 
mere formal way. Japan loathes the name of 
heathen, pagan. And who can wonder at it? 
Her patience is well-nigh exhausted that the 
sixteen nations holding treaty relations with 
her should still refuse to do her justice, and 
should be afraid to trust her after the many 
proofs she has given of an unalterable purpose 
to become as good as the best. Protestant de- 
nominations will not or can not offer her a 
short road to nominal security. I fear the 
other two great branches of the Church might 
be tempted to doit. But it is replied: Japan 
distrusts Romanism too much to allow of such 
aresult. So she did three hundred years ago; 
so she did fifteen years ago: but not to-day. 
— Missionary Herald. 


THE value of kid gloves imported into New 
York every year is ten times as much as is 
given by all the societies in America to foreign 
missions. 
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MISSIONS IN JAPAN. 
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Of the churches, 57 are wholly self-support- 
ing, and tor partially self-supporting. The 
native contributions for all purposes amounted 
the past year to about $20,000. 
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MISSIONS IN INDIA. — The Government of 
India has recently published in its Blue-Book 
an emphatic endorsement of the missionary 
work, viewed from a political stand-point, 
which is a good text for thought, or for talk 
at the missionary concert : — 

“No statistics can give a fair view of all 
that they [the missionaries] have done. The 
moral tone of their preaching is recognized 
by hundreds who do not follow them as con- 
verts. The lessons which they inculcate have 
given to the people new ideas, not only on 
purely religious questions, but on the nature 
of evil, the obligations of law, and the motives 
by which human conduct should be regulated. 
Insensibly a higher standard of moral con- 
duct is becoming familiar to the people. The 
Government of India cannot but acknowledge 
the great obligation under which it is laid by 
the benevolent exertions made by the six hun- 
dred missionaries, whose blameless example 
and self-denying labors are infusing new vigor 
into the life of the great populations placed 
under English rule.” 


A LITTLE company of Telugus was asked 
how many missionaries they wanted the Chris- 
tians of America to send to their people; and 
the answer was, “ Send a thousand.” 


For every pound sterling which England 
expends for missions, it is estimated that she 
receives back ten pounds through the conse- 
sequent extension of her commerce. 


MISSIONARY NEWS. 


INDIA. — At Lucknow, India, where so many 
were murdered during the Sepoy rebellion thirty 
years ago, two thousand children, nearly all of 
Hindu or Mohammedan parentage, recently 
marched in a Sunday-school procession. —— The 
“Indian Witness” has wonderful reports through 
Rev. Mr. Badley, a Methodist missionary, of the 
baptism within a fortnight of four hundred and 
fifty-three persons, including entire villages of the 
Tharus, an aboriginal tribe of the Gonds in Cen- 
tral India.——The “New Departure” in India 
still gathers strength. Mr. Knowles and his native 
preachers have been preaching of late with great 


success. Two entire villages have embraced Chris- 
tianity; one hundred and nine persons were bap- 
tized in one week; and Mr. Badley writes from 
Lucknow, April 2oth, “This gracious work will 
probably spread from village to village, and no one 
can tell whereunto it may grow. We are praying 
that the hundreds may grow into thousands this 
very month.” The South India Methodist 


Conference instructed Dr. Thoburn, during his visit 
to this country, to secure an immediate re-enforce- 
ment of twenty-five missionaries for its vast field 
inhabited by more than three hundred million hu- 
man beings speaking thirteen different languages. 
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BURMA. — The “ Indian Witness ” pertinently 
says, “ Lord and Lady Dufferin showed both wis- 
dom and kindness in improving their opportunity 
in Burma to see for themselves the wonderful Ka- 
ren Christians. Sixty thousand of a strange peo- 
ple, elevated as Christianity has elevated these 
Karens, constitute an element in the Indian Em- 
pire which no very broad-minded ruler would over- 
look.” 

CHINA. — The Central China Religious Tract 
Society at Hankow, in 1885, its 1oth year, distrib- 
uted 424,000 books and tracts; nearly 77,000 more 
than in 1884. The first Young Men’s Christian 
Association in China was recently established in 
Peking, and a few days later another was started 
in Shanghai. 

COREA has abolished slavery, setting free 
nearly one-half of its population. The Roman 
Catholics have at least ten missionaries already in 
Corea, have purchased a site on the main street of 
Seoul for a cathedral, are circulating largely tracts 
they have prepared, and have from 15 to 20 young 
natives studying for the priesthood in their semi- 
nary at Nagasaki, Japan, and 15,000 to 20,000 
adherents. In making a treaty with France, the 
Corean authorities rejected the clause guarantee- 
ing religious liberty. 

JAPAN. — There were 151 Protestant churches 
in Japan, Jan. 1, 1886, with 11,602 communicants, 
2,706 of whom were added in 1885. Their total 
contributions were $23,406.97, or $6,415 more than 
in 1884. -—— The first Aino convert has been bap- 
tized in Japan. 

AFRICA. — Eastern. — Mr. and Mrs. Hough- 
ton, of the United Free Methodist Mission, have 
been murdered by the fierce Masai tribe at their 
newly founded station in the Galla country. —— 
The German possessions in East Africa are to be 
occupied as a mission-field by a new Lutheran so- 
ciety in Bavaria. —— Theophiles Waldmeir has 
received a letter from one of his friends in Abysin- 
nia saying that King John has recently expelled 
all the missionaries from his country. It is a 
fact showing that civilizing influences are at work 
in the heart of Africa, that the natives last year 
bought ten tons of soap from the Scotch mission 
at Livingstonia. Western. — “Free rum on 
the Congo,” according to a stirring article in the 
“Tribune” by Mr. W. T. Hornaday, threatens to 
undermine all missionary work. He quotes Stan- 
ley, and other standard authorities, as to the ter- 
rible mischief going on among the fifty million 
people inhabiting the Congo basin, from the intro- 
duction of foreign intoxicants. One small vessel, 
in which a Lutheran missionary sailed, carried 
over one hundred thousand gallons of New Eng- 
land rum. Five years ago liquor was unknown 
among tribes now under its ruinous influences. 
Thus must the gospel make its way against the 
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vices and temptations of civilization which accom- 
pany it. Oh that New England could send more 
gospel and less rum! Rev. C. De Heer, mis- 
sionary of the Presbyterian Board at Benita, writes 
to the “ Evangelist,” that a generous lady has 
given that mission the means to translate and pub- 
lish “ Pilgrim’s Progress ” in the Benga language. 
—— The Berlin Conference last winter decided that 
the boundary line between German and French 
territory on the west coast of Africa shall be the 
Campo River. The Presbyterian missions on that 
coast will thus be under French sovereignty, and 
the restrictions it imposes. 

SOUTH AMERICA, — Brazil. — It is a 
cheering sign of the progress of the gospel in 
Brazil, that the evangelical church of Rio Janeiro 
opened its new building, containing a large hall 
and schoolrooms, April 4, free of debt. More 
than a third of its large audiences had never en- 
tered a Protestant place of worship. In Ecua- 
dor, with a Roman-Catholic church for every one 
hundred and fifty inhabitants, with ten per cent of 
the population priests, monks, or nuns, with two 
hundred and seventy-two days in the year feast or 
féte days, with a quarter of the wealth of the State 
in the hands of the Church, and with the priests 
controlling all branches of the Government, seventy- 
five per cent of the people can neither read nor 
write. 

ISLES OF THE SEA.—The Jesuits who 
were expelled from the island at the time of the 
war with France are returning to Madagascar, and 
much activity is shown by the Catholics. Since 
1852 seventy-five Sandwich-Islanders have gone as 
foreign missionaries. —— Capt. Bray, addressing a 
meeting in Oakland not long ago, stated that the 
comparatively small Market-street Church in that 
city is better known in Micronesia than any other 
church in America, on account of its special inter- 
est in, and contributions to, that field. The church- 
bell on the island of Ruk, sent out from Oakland, 
had sounded out the name and praise of that church 
to all its neighbor islands. What a beautiful and 
blessed thing, that every church, even the smallest, 
may reflect its light, and echo “the joyful sound,” 
across continent or ocean, to the far ends of the 
earth! 


One of the rarest pieces of luck is an oppor- 
tunity for merited beneficence. — MARIE Es- 
CHENBACH. 


Wuat we give in charity, we should bring 
to Christ first, that he may graciously accept 
it from us, and graciously bless it to those to 
whom it is given. 
the Lord. 


This is doing it as unto 


— 


DONATIONS. 
RECEIVED IN JULY, 1886. 


Donations. 


MAINE, $97.55. 
Hodgdon, ch., 1.05; Jefferson, 1st ch., 11; Free- 
rt, ch., 8; Farmington, ch. (of wh. 60 is for 
Hascall Mission Band, tow. sup. of a Bible-wo- 
man), 67.50; Portland, Harriet M. Allen, a birth- 
day offering for Narsaravapetta (5 for church, 5 
for boys’ school), 10; 
From April 1, 1886, to Aug. 1, 1886, $184.92. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, $6.15. 


Rumney, ch., con. coll., 1.15; Pottersville, ch., 5; 
From April 1, 1886, to Aug. 1, 1886, $56.87. 


VERMONT, $39.15. 


Burlington, rst ch., 18; Green River, C. S. Sher- 
man, tow. salary of E. G. Phillips, 7.75; East 
Dover, children’s mite box, 3.03; Sharon, S. S., 
1st quar. coll., 2.37; St. Johnsbury, ch. (of wh. 
2.50 is fr. a friend for Congo), 8; 

From April 1, 1886, to Aug. 1, 1886, $53.15. 


MASSACHUSETTS, $2,080.55. 
Reading, S. S., 14.72; So. Gardner, Mrs. Addie C. 
Ellsworth, 10; Rutland, G. R. Hadley, 4; West 
Dedham, ch., 2.50; Norwood, ch., 7.62; Cam- 
bridge, Old Cambridge, ch., 1,622.58; No. Lev- 
erett, ch., 23.50; Marlborough, ch., 18.50; Lee, 
ch., 14.25; Sutton, rst ch., 7.14; Dighton, ch., 
16; Newton Centre, ch., C. C. Patten, tr., 136.31; 
Winchester. 1st ch., 34.04; Malden, ch., 26.39; 
Billerica, ch., 3.95; West Somerville, ch., Young 
People’s Soc. of Christian Endeavor, 2.03; Mid- 
dleborough, Central ch. (of wh. 10.18 is for Con- 
go), 29-14; Newburyport, ch., 35; Westfield, a 
sister, deceased, 2.62; Worcester, Pleasant-st. 
ch., Ropeholders, 5.76; Fiskdale, ch., 3.50; Whit- 
man, Rev. C. H. Rowe (of wh. 10 is for Upper 
Burma), 60; Harvard, Miss Florence Pit 
brook, $1; 
From April 1, 1886, to Aug. 1, 1886, $4,249.30. 


RHODE ISLAND, $196.29. 


Narragansett, ch., 10; Providence, 4th ch., 71.18; 
ea. S. Horace Wheeler, deceased, per Charles 
S. Wheeler, 3; rst ch., weekly offering, 46.36, 
and G. D. Wilcox, M D., 30,—76.36; Crans- 
ton-st. S. S., for sup. Moung See Dee, 18.75; 
Wakefield, Mrs. Charles H. Knowles (of wh. 7 is 
for the purchase of supplies for Rev. J. Clark’s 
school at Palabala, and 5 is for Upper Burma), 17; 
From April 1, 1886, to Aug. 1, 1886, $339.96. 


CONNECTICUT, $217.05. 
Torringford, Mrs. J. G. Lyman, 25; Mansfield, 
Spring Hill ch., a member, 2; Haddam, ch., 10; 
Stonington, O. B. Grant, for sup. two Karen prs., 
100; Yalesville, Bap. Bible School, 12.60; Stan- 
ford, S. S., 54.45; Easton, ch., 13; 
From April 1, 1886, to Aug. 1, 1886, $909.50. 


NEW YORK, $448.65. 

Homer, Miss L. S. Chittenden, for Upper Burma, 
25; Croton, S.S.,5; New York, Henry R. Reed, 
30; Port Byron, ch., 10.50; South-west =, 
ch., 10.55; Brooklyn, Emmanuel ch., H. H. 
Lamport, tow. sup. Ko-Shway Mya, care Rev. 
Wm. George, 100; So. Otselic, J. T. Jameson, 
M.D., 30; Saratoga Springs, rst ch., E. R. Wa- 
terbury, for chapel in Madras, care Rev. N. M. 
Waterbury, 15; Milton, ch., Mrs. Caroline Bel- 
linger, for do., 5; Lockport, rst ch., 51.38; 

Coll. per Rev. G. H. Brigham, Dist. Sec., Alle- 
ghany Asso., Andover, ch., 15.66; fast, ch., 
22.59; Belmont, ch., 5; Rushford, ch. (of wh. 
4:30 is for Bur. Miss.), 4.80; Whitesville, ch., 

.62; 

Broome and Tioga Asso., Castle Creek, ch., 

Cayuga Asso., Victory, ch., 

Hudson River North Asso., Hoosick Falls, ch., 
29.04; do., S. S., 2.66; 

Wayne Asso., Red Creek, ch., 


$97 55 


39 15 


2,080 55 


196 29 


2.7 05 


282 43 


54 67 
7 64 
5 3t 


31 70 
3 87 


Friend of Missions, 

Coll. per Rev. A. H. Burlingham, Dist. Sec., 
Southern N, Y. Asso., New York, Lexington-ave. 
ch., Miss Sophia French, 

Sherman, ch., Rev. L. C. Davis, 5; Mendon, ch., 


4.273 
From April 1, 1886, to Aug. 1, 1886, $2,528.4. 


NEW JERSEY, $540.39. 

Newark, C. E. Cowell, 17; Elizabeth, members of 
S. S. class, tow. salary of Rev. A. E. Carson, 2; 
Columbus, ch., 8.82; 

Coll. per Rev. R. M. Luther, Dist. Sec., New Bruns- 
wick, rst ch., 230.25; Roadstown, che 35-995 
Camden, rst ch., 51.50; Haddonfield, W. S. 
Capern, 16.25, for nat. pr. on the Congo, care Dr. 
Sims, and 16.25 for nat. pr. at Henthada, care 
Rev. W. F. Thomas; 

Coll. per Rev. A. H. Burlingham, Dist. Sec., 
North N. J. Asso., Echo Lake, ch., 8.48; West 
Brook Valley, ch., 1.95; 

East N. 1: Asso., Stelton, Piscataway ch. (15 fr. 
Friendship S. S. of do.), 133.65; Red Bank, ch., 


40.74; 
From April 1, 1886, to Aug. 1, 1886, $1,106.26. 


PENNSYLVANIA, $678.75. 


North-East, ch., 10; Pittsburg, Fourth-ave. ch., 
members for Congo, add’l, 250; 

Coll. per Rev. R. M. Luther, Dist. Sec., Anony- 
mous, 2.25; Mrs. S. A. Campbell, for the Congo 
Mission, 50; Mrs. E. A. Corlis for do., 50; Pitts- 
burg, Fourth-ave. ch., bal., 118; 

Centre Asso., Lewistown, Mission Band, 

Clearfield Asso., McPherron, ch., 1; Brisbin, ch., 


2.85; 
Indiana Asso., Cookport, ch., 1.50; Pine Flat, 


ch., 3; 

Monongahela Asso., Olive Branch, ch., 

Pittsburg Asso., Nixon-st. S. S., 

Philadelphia Asso., roth ch., for Upper Burma, 25; 
Upland, quar. coil., os: Newcastle, Del., 8; 
Manatawna, S.S., 5; Ridley Park, 4th Mission 
Band, for scholar in Mrs. Downie’s school, quar. 
con., 303 

Reading Asso., Allentown, 

Welsh Asso., Audenried, ch., 5; Wiconisco, Rev. 
B. E. Jones, 5; 

From April 1, 1886, to Aug. 1, 1886, $4,448.43. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, $17.48. 


Coll. per Rev. R. M. Luther, Dist. Sec., Washing- 
ton, Calvary ch., 
From April 1, 1886, to Aug. 1, 1886, $17.48. 


WEST VIRGINIA, $77.97. 


Coll. per Rev. Thomas Allen, Dist. Sec., Guyan- 
dotte Asso., Huntington, ch., 
Judson Asso., Bethesda, ch., 2.90; Dent’s Run, 
ch., 12; Plum Run, ch., 1.10; St. Paul, ch., 
.17; Union, ch., 7.25; Union Valley, ch., 4,50; 
est Fork, ch., 12; Willow Tree, ch., 8.10; 
Worthington, ch., 5.68; 
Parkersburg Asso., Willow Island, ch., 
Teay’s Valley Asso., Hartford City, ch., 
From April 1, 1886, to Aug. 1, 1886, $134.07. 


OHIO, $450.05. 

Xenia, rst ch., 117.90; Cleveland, rst ch., Children’s 
Miss’n Band, 30; 

Coll. per Rev. Thomas Allen, Dist. Sec., Cambridge 
Asso., Salem, ch., and S. S. (of wh. 50 is for sup. 
of Soo Hee, nat. pr., care Rev. A. Bunker), 
$7.93" Geo. Winniker, for sup. of A’ma, 50; and 

ans Wever, for sup. Soo Hee, care do., 25; 
Miss’n Circle, 5; 

Dayton Asso., Dayton, Linden-ave. Woman’s Miss. 
and Social Circle for Congo Miss’n, 33; Lisbon, 
ch., 2.20; Sidney, ch., 5; 

Huron Asso., Norwalk, S. S., 50; Sandusky, 

Wayne-st. ch. and S. S., 5.63; 


48 76 


5 00 


9 27 


27 82 


147 9° 


135 93 


60 04 
55 63 
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Marietta Asso., Manchester, ch., 5; Val 


i ch., 
Miss E. K. Plummer, for Bible-work in 


urma, 


10; 
Miami Asso., Cincinnati, 3d ch., Miss Mary Louisa 
llins,5; Hamilton ch., 13.30; 

Toledo Asso., 2.50; Strykers, ch., 1; 

wer Asso., Ark. Springs, ch., 8.75; Brookfield, 
ch., 13.75; 

From April 1, 1886, to Aug. 1, 1886, $1,918.30. 

INDIANA, $138.44. 

Coll. per Rev. S. M. Stimson, Dist. Sec., Curry 
Prairie Asso., Shelburne, ch., 

fetus Asso., Middle Fork, Sugar Creek, ch., 
orth-eastern Asso., Pleasant Lake, ch.,12; Au- 
burn, ch., 13.60; Garrett, ch., 5.80; 

White Lick Asso., Plainfield, ch., 

Long Run Asso., Mt. Sterling, ch., 2.52; Centre- 
square, ch., 4.62; Freedom, ch., 1.57; Olive 
Branch, ch., 2.36; Cross Plain, ch., 1.20; Brushy 
Fork, ch., 4.77; Macedonia, ch., 2.47; Long Run, 
ch., 6.66; Vevay, ch., 6.50; 

Indianapolis Asso., Hurricane, ch., 

Flat Rock Asso., John W. Dame. 

From April 1, 1886, to Aug. 1, 1886, $297.87. 

ILLINOIS, $07.62. 

Coll. per Rev. S. M. Stimson, Dist. Sec., Macopin 
Asso., Athensville, ch., 

Coll. per Rev. C. F. Tolman, Dist. Sec., Aurora 
Asso., Dr. E. S. Brigham, 10; Park-place ch., 10; 

Bloomington Asso., Bloomington, rst ch., S. S., 
27-30 Cazenovia, ch. (of wh. 1.50 is fr. children 
for Burma), 15.40; 

Chicago Asso., Second Swede ch., for helper in On- 
gole, India, 

Ottawa Asso., Mendota, S. S., for Bro. H. Probert 
on the Congo, 

Rock River Asso., Stillman Valley, S. S., for O. B., 
S., student, 

Salem Asso., Raritan, ch. (of wh. 87 is fr. S. S.), 

From April 1, 1886, to Aug. 1, 1886, $923.63. 


IOWA 1.45. 
Somerset, ch., » 


Coll. per Rev. C. F. Tolman, Dist. Sec., Cedar 
Valley Asso., Osage, ch., 

Linn Asso., Cedar Rapids, rst ch., bal., 

Murray Asso., Murray, ch., 5; Science Hill, Union 

Sioux Vailey Asso., Ruthven J. Ives, 

Upper Des X oines Asso., Pilot Mound, ch., 

Danish and Norwegian Asso., Village Creek, ch., 

From April 1, 1886, to Aug, 1, 1886, $334.44. 


MICHIGAN, $94.01. 

East Saginaw, rst S. S., from the boys, tow. sup. of 
a stu. in Ramapatam, India, 2.50; Bay City, rst 
ch., 60; Detroit, Mrs. M. J. Wightman, 4-89 

Coll. per Rev. S. M. Stimson, Dist. Sec., Grand 
River Asso., Staunton, ch., 4.72; McBride, ch., 


8.50; 
Segieaw Valley Asso., Saginaw City, ch., 
— Traverse Asso., Eastport, ch., 6; Cheboygan, 
ch., 2.50; 
From April 1, 1886, to Aug 1, 1886, $647.89. 
MINNESOTA, $43.95. 
Coll. per Rev. C. F. Tolman, Dist. Sec., Minne- 
sota Asso., Minneapolis, Immanuel ch., 
Northern Asso., Carmen, ch., 
Valley Asso., Fairmount, A. D. Cadwell, 
Western Asso., Litchfield, Mrs. H. N. Petterson, 
Swedish Asso., Minneapolis, ch., 
From April 1, 1886, to Aug. 1, 1886, $376.12. 
WISCONSIN, $6.65. 
Coll. per Rev. C. F. Tolman, Dist. Sec., Danish 
and Norwegian Asso., Waupaca, Ladies’ Miss’n 
Circle, for work in Denmark, care Rev. M. Lar- 


sen 
From April 1, 1886, to Aug. 1, 1886, $226.45. 


MISSOURI, $7.50. 


Coll. per Rev. S. M. Stimson, Dist. Sec., Tebo 
Asso., Lowery City, ch., 
From April 1, 1886, to Aug. 1, 1886, $576.07. 


KANSAS, $153.20. 


r Rev. C. F. Tolman, Dist. Sec., Arkansas 
ey Asso., Arkansas City, ch., 


Coll. 


Donations. 


6 65 


7 5° 


45° 


[September. 

Blue Valley Asso., Blue Rapids, ch. 
Jewell Asso, coll. at do. 4; Jewell, ch.,R. Nice 

as, 1; 00 
Kansas River Asso., Topeka, rst ch., me 20 
Smoky Hill Asso., Union Dale, ch., pe 
Walnut Valley Asso., Augusta, Trust and Try 

Band, for O. B. S., 5; El Dorado, ch., bal., 3; 8 00 
From April 1, 1886, to Aug. 1, 1886, $295.17. 

COLORADO, $140.71. 

Coll. per Rev. C. F. Tolman, Dist. Sec., Roc 

Mountain Asso., Boulder, S. S., for stu. in O. B. 

“9 12 
Table Rock, ch., for Tel. pr., care Dr. Clough, 28 : 
Colorado Springs, 1st ch. (of wh. so is fr. S.5.), 100 21 
From April 1, 1886, to Aug. 1, 1886, $144.31. 

CALIFORNIA, $25.00. 
Coll. per Rev. C. F. Tolman, Dist. Sec., Los An- 
geles Asso., Riverside, S. S., for stu. at O. B. S., 25 00 
From April 1, 1886, to Aug. 1, 1886, $146.25. 
NEBRASKA, $53.20. 
Coll. per Rev. C. F. Tolman, Dist. Sec., Nemaha 
Asso., Prairie Union, ch., . 47 00 
Scandinavian Conference Valley, ch. (of wh. 3 is fr. 
. S., and 3.20 fr. W. S.S.), 6 20 
From April 1, 1886, to Aug 1, 1886, $110.68. 
OREGON, $110.00. 
Coll. per Rev. C. F. Tolman, Dist. Sec., Central 
Asso., Mt. Olive ch., i 200 
Willamette Asso., E, Portland, ch., in pt., 8 co 
Wom. Bap. For. Miss’n Soc., for sup. Miss Buzzell, 
per Mrs, Chandler, tr., 100 00 
From April 1, 1886, to Aug. 1, 1886, $188.25. 
DAKOTA, $8.90. 
Coll. per Rev. C. F. Tolman, Dist. Sec., Northern 
Asso., Page, ch., 2 70 
Red River Valley Asso., Bathgate, ch., 6 20 
From April 1, 1886, to Aug. 1, 1886, $58.85. 
WASHINGTON TERRITORY, $6.87. 
Coll. per Rev. C. F. Tolman, Dist. Sec., Palouse 
Asso., coll. at do., 6 87 
From April 1, 1886, to Aug. 1, 1886, $116.64. 
GERMANY, $48.00. 
Hamburg, Philip Bickell, 48 00 
From April 1, 1886, to Aug. 1, 1886, $48.00. 
ASSAM, $100 00. 
Gowhatti, Rev. C. E. Burdette, tow. the new As- 
samese Hymn Book, and to const. Mrs. C. E. 
Burdette H. L. M., 100 00 
From April 1, 1886, to Aug. 1, 1886, $100.00. 
MISCELLANEOUS, $6.50. 
Richland, ch., Kuli Inla, I. N., 4.15; do., S.S., 
1.35; Young People’s Christian Asso., 1; 6 50 
From April 1, 1886, to Aug. 1, 1886, $6.50. 
LEGACIES, $5,942 03 
sg Vt., Lura Muzzy, $2,833 57 
ew York, N.Y., Orrin " 100 00 
2,933 57 
$8,875 60 
Donations and legacies from April 1, 1886, to July 
1, 1886, 16,706 00 
Donations and legacies from April 1, 1886, to Aug. 
1, 1886, $25,581 60 


Contributions to E. Judson, D.D.'s. Ten-Cent Fund. 


New York. — Royalton, M. D. Roberts, $ 25 
Pennsylvania. — Westover, S. S., 4.30; Muncy, a 

friend, 100; Armenia, ch., 1; 105 30 
Illinots. — Deer Park, ch., 2 
Minnesota. — Minneapolis, S. S. 18 50 
WashingtonTerritory. — Puyailup, S. S., add’l 60 


$127 45 
Previously reported, $28,164 16 


$28,291 61 
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AMERICAN BAPTIST MISSIONARY UNION. 


ROOMS, TREMONT TEMPLE, BOSTON. 


CorresponpinG Secretary, Rev. J. N. MURDOCK, D.D., to whom letters relating to the missions and work of the 
Union should be addressed. 

Treasurer, E. P, COLEMAN, to whom money for the treasury should be sent. Drafts, Checks, and Postal 
Money Orders, except for the publications, should be drawn in his favor. Printed instructions for shipping goods to mission- 
aries will be mailed, on application to the Treasurer, giving full information. 


DISTRICT SECRETARIES. 


New Enctanp District.— Rev. W. S. McKenziz, D.D., Tremont Temple, Boston, Mass. 

New Soutneen District. — Rev. A. H. BurtincHam, D.D.,9 Street, New York, N.Y. 
New York Centrat District. — Rev. Gzorce H. BricHam, Cortland, N.Y. 

Sovruern District. — Rev. R. M. Luruer, 1420 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Penn. 

District.— Rev. THomas ALLEN, Dayton, oO. 

Laxe District. — Rev. S. M. Stimson, D.D., Terre Haute, Ind. 

Western District. — Rev. C. F. Totman, 151 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


WOMAN’S SOCIETIES. 


Woman’s Baptist Foreign Missionary Society, Boston. 
Mrs. O. W. Gates, Corresponding Secretary, Newton Highlands. Miss Mary E, CLarxg, Treasurer, Tremont Temple, Boston. 


Woman’s Baptist Foreign Missionary Society of the West, Chicago. 


Mrs. A. M. Bacon, Cor. Sec., 3158 Forest Ave. Miss Exta F, HaiGu, Treas., 151 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Woman’s Baptist Foreign Missionary Society of California. 


Mrs. G. S. Assort, Corresponding Secretary, Oakland. Mrs. B. C. WriGut, Treasurer, San Francisco. 


Woman’s Baptist Foreign Missionary Society of Oregon. 
Mrs. E. S. Latourette, Cor. Secretary, Oregon City. Mrs, P. W. CHANDLER, Treasurer, Forest Grove 


FORM OF A LEGACY. 


I also give and bequeath to THz AMERICAN Baptist MissioNARY UNION dollars, for the purposes of the Union, as 7 
specified in the Act of Incorporation. And I hereby direct my executor (or executors) to pay said sum to the Treasurer of F 
said Union, taking his receipt therefor, within months after my decease. a 


FORM OF A DEVISE OF REAL ESTATE. 


T also give sy mp and devise to THz AMERICAN Baptist Missionary UNION one certain lot of land, with the buildin 
thereon standing [here describe the premises with exactness and particularity],to be held and possessed by the said 
Union, their successors and assigns forever, for the purposes specified in the Act of Incorporation. 


THE BAPTIST MISSIONARY MAGAZINE. 


The Macazine is the only goctetions published exclusively in the interests of the American Baptist Missionary Union. q 
It contains the latest intelligence from the foreign mission fields, together with editorials, and articles inne questions re- a 
Baptist periodical in America, Terms ( repaid), one dollar 
IGHTY-SECOND YEAR. e oldest it ica! erica’ Terms (pos' P , one dollar per annum. Ten 
copies and upwards, or in clubs equal to five per cent of the chufeh-membershp, eighty cents per copy. To clubs equal 
to ten per cent of the church-membership, seventy cents e copy. “Magazine” and “‘ Helping Hand” to one address, ; | 
one dollar and twenty-five cents. The “ Magazine,” ‘‘ Helping Hand,” and “ Little Helpers,” one dollar and forty cents. nH 
Please notice the printed date against your name on the Magazine or wrapper. It indicates the time ¢#o which yuu have ; 
paid. Let the figures be made ’86 or ’87. 


THE HELPING HAND, 


Published monthly, Represents the work of the Woman’s Baptist Foreign Missionary Societies, East and West, and gives 
extracts 'rom the most interesting missionary letters in the Magazine. 

Terms PER ANNUM: Single copy, including postage, 40 cents; es of four or more to the address of one person, 
28 cents per copy; packages of twenty-five or more to the address of one person, 25 cents per copy. 


LITTLE HELPERS. 


An eight-page monthly for children. Illustrated. 20 cents a year. Two to twenty copies to one address, 15 cents each: 
Twenty or more copies, 13 cents each, Send orders and remittances for publications to “_ 


W. G. CORTHELL, Mission Rooms, Tremont Tempie, Boston. 


q 
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HE excellences of the ESTEY ORGAN may not be told in an ordinary ad- 
This is more fitly done in the Illustrated Catalogue, which con- 


vertisement. 


tains engravings, from photographs, of many elegant styles, with full descriptions 
I 


of their attractive features. The Catalogue is sent free to all applicants. 
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= New England 
FranklipSquare Bostop 


The largest and best-appeinted School of Music, Literature, and Art © 
IN THE WORLD. 


MUSIC is taught in all its departments, Instrumental and Vocal, including Pianoforte, Organ, Violin, and all Orchestral 
and Band Instruments, Voice Culture and Singing, Harmony, Theory, and Orchestration, Church Music, Oratorio and Chorus 
Practice, Art of Conducting; also, Tuning and Repairing Pianos Organs. All under the very best teachers, in classes and 
private. 

SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS. — Drawing, Painting, and Modelling from Casts and from Nature, in Crayon, Water and 
Oil Colors; Portraiture and China Decorating with some of the best artists in the country. In classes and private. 

COLLEGE OF ORATORY.— Vocal Technique, Elocution, Rhetorical Oratory, Dramatic and Lyric Art. 

SCHOOL OF MODERN LANGUAGES,—French, German, and Italian, under the best foreign professors. 
Thorough course leading to diploma. 

- SCHOOL OF GENERAL LITERATURE,.—Common and higher English branches, Latin, Mathematics and 
iterature. 

THE NEW HOME is located in the heart of Boston, confessedly the musical, literary, and artistic centre of America. 
The beautiful park in front, and the surrounding broad streets, make it both healthful and delightful. It is splendidly equipped 
for both home and the schools, furnishing home accommodations for 500 lady students, and class accommodations for 3,000 lady 
and gentlemer students, 

COLLATERAL ADVANTAGES. — Well-equipped gymnasium, resident physician, large musical and general 
library; and free classes, lectures by eminent specialists, recitals, concerts, etc., amounting to 180 hours per term. 

RECENT ADDITIONS TO THE FACULTIES.— The maestro Augusto Rotoli, the great Italian tenor and 
singing teacher; Mr. Charles E. Tinney, basso and singing teacher, late of St. Paul’s Cathedral, London; Herr Carl Faelten, 
pianist and teacher; Leandro Campanari, violin virtuoso and teacher; Professor W. J. Rolfe, the eminent Shakspearian scholar 
and critic; Mr. William Willard, the famous portrait painter; and Mile. Emilie Faller, from Paris. 

Two thousand one hundred and eighty-six students, from fifty-six States, Territories, British Provinces, and foreign ccun- 
tries, in attendance during the current year. 


TUITION, $5 to $20 per term. Board and room, including steam-heat, electric light, etc., $4.50 to $7.50 per week. 


FALL TERM BEGINS SEPT. Q, 1886. 


Send for new and beautifully illustrated Calendar, free, to 
E. TOURJEE, Director, Franklin Square, Boston. 
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A TEASPOONFUL. OF 


milk, or Sugard Water; 
mu Cure 


mediately 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED for 


PLATFORM EGHOES 


or LIVING TRUTHS FOR HEAD AND HEART, 


By John B. Gough. 


His last and crowning life ee full of Guting inter- 

athos. right, pure, and good, full of 
ee and tears,” it sells at sightto al. To it is added 
the Life and Death of Mr. Gough, by Rev. LYMAN AB- 
BOTT. 1000 Agents Wanted,—_Men and Women. #100 
to a month made. Distance no hindrance as we 
give Extra Terms and Pay ights. Write for circulars to 

GTON & CO., Hartford, Conn. 


Missionary 


Essential to Every Home 
and S. S. Library. 
ARIA RA 


PAGODA SHADOWS ; OR, STUDIES 
FROM LIFE IN CHINA. 

By ADELE M. FIELDE, of Swatow, China. With 

introduction by Joseph Cook. 16 new illustra- 


tions. Cloth, 12mo, on fine paper. Price, post- 
paid, $1.00. 


OUR GOLD MINE. 


Sixth edition. By Mrs. ADA C. CHAPLIN. An 
illustrated story of our missions in India and 
Burma. Price, post-paid, $1.25. 


GA 


Many are enquiring how they may gain some reliable infor- 
mation, in a condensed form, concerning the early history of 
our mission work, its progress and results up to the. present 
time. This book fills the bill exactly, so far as our Baptist 
Missions are concerned. It tells who our missionaries were 
and are, when they were sent out, the fields occupied, the ob- 
stacles overcome, and the results reached. To any who have 
not had an opportunity to inform themselves, this book is just 
what they need, 


MISSIONARY SKETCHES. 


By Dr. S. F. Smitu, formerly editor of the MaGa- 
ZINE; author of “ America,” etc. Brought up to 
date by Rev. E. F. Merriam. Fourth edition. 
Price, post-paid, $1.25. 

We are constantly receiving calls for an epitomized history 
of the several missions of the Union. 
~ Itis invaluable to those who wish to prepare matter for the 
missionary concerts and the mission circles in our churches. 

There is no book that can fill the place of Dr. Smith’s “‘ Mis- 

sionary Sketches.” The name of the author is a sufficient 

guaranty for its historical accuracy. 
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